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Floral Photography by Artificial Light 


LEON JEANNE 


OR the beginner in flower-photography, 
He: for one who has had, perhaps, but 

limited experience in photography of any 
kind, a few hints as to the methods and manner 
of working may be the means of saving much 
needless labor and quantities of material, not to 
mention one’s patience —and of patience we 
must have an abundance. And yet for one who 
will proceed in a proper and orderly manner, 
using judgment and discrimination, the whole 
procedure is simplicity itself. 

As to the equipment, it is almost necessary to 
be provided with a camera having a ground- 
glass, on which to focus and arrange the sub- 
ject. I do not mean to say that good pictures 
may not be made with film-cameras, by using 
the focusing-scale ; but the method is uncertain, 
and long before the student has accomplished 
something satisfactory to himself, his patience 
will probably have ceased. 

A 4x 5 plate-camera, on the ground-glass of 
which the picture may be arranged and focused, 
makes a very satisfactory outfit. Anything 
smaller is apt to be too difficult to handle, while 
larger sizes are governed only by the ambition 
and purse of the worker. 

Anastigmatic lenses are preferable if one can 
afford them, because of their superior speed and 
definition; but the ordinary rectilinear lens, 
usually provided on cameras, is all that is 
necessary. 

The focal length of the lens should receive 
some consideration also. A lens of about six or 
seven inches, used with a 4 x 5 plate, will give 
good perspective and sufficient depth of focus. 
A lens of shorter focus will destroy the proper 
perspective of the flowers, making the near ones 
very large while those a little further back are 
extremely small; and one of longer focus will 
cause much diffusion in the distant blossoms, 
when focused on the near ones. 

Orthochromatic plates should be used, if pos- 
sible, as they do not require a treatment differ- 
ent from the other plates, but render color-values 
far better than the ordinary plate. By color- 


value we mean the range of intermediate tones 
from white to black which the photographer 
makes use of in reproducing on paper, flowers 
of various colors from light blues through yel- 
lows and reds to the green of foliage. Workers 
might be cautioned here to use great care in 
handling orthochromatie plates, as they are very 
sensitive and should not be exposed too long to 
the darkroom lantern. 

A substantial tripod, firm and rigid, should be 
used. To place the camera on the table or on a 
box, is not a good practice, as it is sure to be 
moved after focusing when the slide is with- 
drawn or replaced. Having fastened the camera 
securely to the tripod and placed the tripod 
firmly on the floor in such a way that it will not 
slip, we are now ready to proceed with the 
arrangement of our subject. 

Select two or three flowers, not contrasting 
too much in color, place in a glass or vase and 
set on a table, the camera having been pre- 
viously adjusted before the table at such a 
height that one can comfortably focus the lens 
while sitting on a chair. Should the flowers 
be too low, they may easily be raised to the 
proper height by setting the vase on one or 
more books or boxes. (See page 104.) Behind 
the flowers, about twelve inches away, the 
background must be arranged. This may be of 
cardboard laid against the wall, or it may be of 
some soft material hung on a piece of furniture 
in such manner as to be free of folds. Need- 
less to say, this background should be of plain 
tint without design. It should harmonize to a 
certain extent with the subject to be photo- 
graphed, yet give enough contrast to bring out 
the detail of the petals. Black backgrounds 
should be avoided, as they give the appearance 
of the flowers being cut out and pasted on, while 
with very light backgrounds the detail is lost. 

A departure will here be made which may, 
perhaps, astonish the average’ beginner — the 
use of artificial light. This may be employed 
with as much success as daylight, while it is far 
less difficult to adjust, both as to brilliancy and 
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location, and has the advantage of uniform in- 
tensity for an indefinite period, something im- 
possible with daylight. Another advantage, 
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not to be overlooked, is the fact that most 
workers have more leisure in the evenings than 
in the daytime, and the use of artificial light for 
this work opens up a field which can be very 
profitably made use of. Care must be taken 
not to have the shadows too dark, and reflectors 
may be used for this purpose the same as in 
portraiture. 

Proper lighting, to my mind, is the most diffi- 
cult part of the entire operation, and on this 
rests not only the success of the exposure — the 
bringing out of detail in the green leaves as 
well as the lighter colored petals of the flowers — 
but also the delicate modeling of the subject. 

A kerosene lamp, one having a mantle, which 
will give a white light, or a portable electric 
bulb is sufficient illumination, setting it on the 
table or a low step-ladder a little in front and 
to one side of the subject, in such manner as 
will illuminate the flowers while leaving some 
parts of the petals in shadow. This gives 
modeling. 

Arrange the subject on the ground-glass and 
focus the lens on the flower that is to be the 
main feature in the picture. Do not try to get 
them all in focus. A little diffusion will give 
atmosphere and adds to the pictorial quality of 
the composition. Microscopic detail is required 
only for scientific and not artistic purposes. 


A few grasses placed in the vase tend to 
bind the flowers together and improve the 
general composition. (See page 105.) Or a 
shadow on the background tends towards the 
same result, but care must be taken to avoid 
spottiness or shadows that are too sharply de- 
fined. (See page 106.) 

Should the shadow side of the flowers be too 
dark, a white card reflector may be placed on 
that side and beyond the field of the lens, which 
will lighten the shadows. In all arrangement, 
simplicity should be the keynote. Do not crowd 
too many flowers into the picture, and do not 
place them directly in the center. Be sure the 
lens is protected from the rays of the lamp when 
making the exposure, in order to avoid interior 
reflections and fogging of the plate. 

No very definite suggestion can be made in 
the matter of exposure, as all will depend upon 
the intensity of your light and the colors of 
your flowers. In the accompanying illustra- 
tions the author has given exposures ranging 
from 25 seconds to 314 minutes at F/6.8. 

The beginner would do well to make an 
exposure and develop immediately. If he lacks 
detail in the shadows, he should double the 
exposures and continue to do so until he has 
the proper time. A few plates used in this 
way, when beginning, will be more instructive 
than any amount of advice. One should not be 
afraid to expose. Full exposure will give detail, 
although it tends to reduce contrast, as expo- 
sure is increased. Underexposure yields lack 
of detail and increases contrast, and, conse- 
quently, extreme blacks and whites. The former 
is better than the latter. 

Developing may be done in the solutions 
usually sold by dealers; but two or three ounces 
of water should be added to every eight ounces 
of solution in order that the detail may build 
up before the highlights become too dense. Do 
not develop too far. A good flower-negative 
should have about the same density as a good 
portrait-negative. The shadows should be very 
thin, and the highlights easily seen through 
before a strong light. Be careful, when making 
the exposure, to see that the camera or the 
flowers are not shaken. So many beginners 
show negatives and prints which indicate care- 
lessness. Digs in the emulsion, finger-marks on 
both plates and prints, and fogged plates, from 
careless loading or replacing the slide improp- 
erly, are quite common faults. No good pho- 
tographer is careless. No careless photographer 
is a good one. 

Some of the accompanying illustrations have 
backgrounds that are too dark for the flowers, 
while others are intended to show the difficulty 
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of photographing various colors. ‘Trouble will 
be encountered in rendering the red and green, 
as found in Poinsettia, where a two-minute ex- 
posure was given; while that of the Narcissus 
(see above) was but 25 seconds. 
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The foregoing is merely a series of hints for 
beginners, to show them what may be accom- 
plished in a very simple manner. Many new 
ideas will present themselves to the worker who 
proceeds along the lines laid out. 


Quick Work 


J. N. JOCKEL 


OST photographers, doubtless, are 
M familiar with the stock method of dry- 

ing negatives quickly with alcohol, and 
making bromide prints from wet negatives, but 
perhaps the following notes will be of interest 
to many readers. 

Let us suppose that a finished photograph 
“while you wait ” is required. About the actual 
making of the negative there is little to be said, 
except as regards the development and fixing. 
Pyro-metol, and preferably the well-known “ Im- 
perial”’ formula, is the most rapid developer, 
but my preference is for a one-solution metol- 
hydroquinone developer, which is equally satis- 
factory for negatives, prints and slides, and 
fairly rapid in action. Fixation is greatly ac- 
celerated if the hypo (about 5 oz. to the pint) is 
used at a temperature of about 75 deg. F., and 
the plate is stood up in a tank of solution, or 
rocked well. After a rinse of about three 
minutes under the tap, the plate may now be 
quickly dried. 


The negative should be given three or four 
baths of spirit, being allowed to remain in each 
for about two minutes, and the dish rocked well ; 
the plate may then be dried by gentle heat, or 
the spirit allowed to evaporate spontaneously. 
Any milky sediment which may have formed on 
the film of the negative should be wiped off 
before drying. This method is not, of course, 
applicable to celluloid films, which are soluble 
in aleohol. The spirit may be kept and used 
several times. 


Hardening the Film and Drying by Heat 


If the photographic film can be hardened to a 
sufficient extent, it becomes an easy matter to 
dry the plate or print by heat. Of the various 
chemicals which harden, or raise the melting 
point of gelatine, the most efficient is formalde- 
hyde or formaline, the commercial product being 
a forty per cent solution of the gas in water. It 
is a colorless, somewhat oily-looking liquid, with 
a pungent and irritating smell, and for use 
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should be diluted to eight times its bulk with 
water, making a five-percent solution. After 
fixing, the plate or print should be given a rinse, 
and immersed in the formaldehyde for three or 
four minutes; if the surface is dabbed with a 
clean soft handkerchief, it can then be dried by 
heat in as little as two minutes without injuring 
the film. By this treatment the gelatine seems 
to be rendered quite insoluble — at any rate, in 
boiling water—and very often it becomes im- 
possible afterwards to intensify or act upon the 
image in any way. This method of drying is 
applicable to either plates or films, and paper 
prints with a gelatine surface, and is much to 
be preferred to the use of spirit for this pur- 
pose. I have used a solution of formaldehyde 
in this way for over a year, and have only had 
two cases of the film softening — both being 
lantern slides. The hardening solution may be 
added to the fixing-bath, but as far as I have 
tried it, there is no gain in time, and I do not 
recommend it. Care should be taken that the 
formaline is strong enough, as the solution 
becomes weaker through exposure to the air. 
I may point out that a saturated solution of 
common alum can be used for hardening, but 
it must be allowed to act for about eight minutes, 
and even then there is a good chance of melting. 
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Printing 

The usual method of obtaining a photograph 
quickly is to print from the wet negative on 
bromide paper. The negative must be washed for 
three or four minutes under the tap, and a piece 
of the paper is soaked in water till quite limp, 
and its coated side lightly squeegeed to the film 
of the negative, care being taken that no bubbles 
remain ; if the paper is cut a little smaller than 
the plate, no printing-frame is necessary. After 
fixing and washing, the print may be dried by 
either of the means previously described, but the 
second method is certainly the better. When 
working in the daytime, if there is plenty of 
light, and only one print is required, it may be 
better to dry the negative, and print on a self- 
toning collodion paper, drying the print by heat ; 
this plan has the additional advantage that the 
photograph may be glazed by squeegeeing to 
plate glass in the ordinary way. It often hap- 
pens, too, that the negative is wanted dry within 
a few hours for another purpose. It is almost 
useless, however, trying to print from yellow- 
stained negatives in this way, as the yellow color 
greatly increases the time of printing. 

Talking about quick bromide printing reminds 
me of my home-made Christmas greeting cards. 
I had only one evening to spare for them, and 
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commenced by hunting up two mounted prints 
of suitable subjects, copying them (with mount) 
posteard size, the negatives being exposed by 
magnesium ribbon, and the plates dried by heat. 
The title and greeting were then printed on the 
glass side with thick Indian ink, and the pic- 
tures printed on bromide cards. Some of these 
had to be toned brown, and I tried the experi- 
ment of giving them a bath of formaldehyde 
previous to the sulphiding, as blistering some- 
times occurs in that process, and I found they 
could then (after a final washing) be dried by 
heat. About 168 square inches of postcard were 
thus covered with tragedy (on the film-side, of 
course !) in less than two hours. I may mention 
that the prints were thoroughly washed. 

Of the usefulness of these methods as applied 
to lantern-slide making, I might instance the 
following as being a fairly good example. I 
had been asked by a friend to prepare a set of 
slides for a lecture he intended giving; the sub- 
jects were chiefly halftone reproductions of pho- 
tographs of machinery, and diagrams, ete. Not 


having much time for this kind of work, I had 
unavoidably to leave the making of a few of the 
negatives and some of the slides till the date of 
About four hours before the paper 


the lecture. 
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was to be read I started work, exposing the 
negatives by magnesium. I found that with 
F/16 (actual) and an ordinary plate, about one 
foot of ribbon burnt at nine inches from the! 
original was required. The negatives wer 
dried by heat after the formaline treatment, 
and after a few minutes’ washing and immersion 
in the formaline bath the slides were blotted off 
and placed on a large dish, and dried under the 
grilling burner of the gas-stove. The pictures 
did not fade while being shown. They were not 
in the lantern long enough. 

The Amateur Photographer. 


“= 


For press-photographers it is the quick-work 
artist who is the success. In this case it is not 
a question of days, but of minutes and hours. 
The news-character of any given picture rapidly 
decreases as the hours grow and even the simple 
directions as given above for quick work are 
unessential in timely newspaper-work. But 
little washing of print or negative is required 
and drying is entirely unessential. A sheet of 
thin celluloid will serve as a temporary varnish 
and a liberal coat of methylated spirits quickly 
dries the prints. 
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Architectural Subjects 


WILLIAM S. DAVIS 


O many amateurs, architectural photo- 

graphy — from a personal standpoint at 

least —is suggestive merely of snap- 
shots of their own or their friends’ houses ; 
while to the commercial photographer it means 
a clear, sharp print of the local-view postcard 
style that shows as much of the subject as 
possible, free of any surroundings. 

Now, without reflecting upon such work 
which has its place, one may say that the artis- 
tic possibilities of the subject go far beyond this ; 
and the photographer in quest of pictorial ma- 
terial is likely to be well repaid by studying 


whatever subjects of this nature are nearest to 
hand. The merits of the picture are not deter- 
mined by the size or intrinsic beauty of the 
object itself, but rather by the way in which it 
is handled. So, wherever one lives, something 
worth while must be available if one only sees 
it under the right conditions. Sometimes the 
difficulty comes from our being so accustomed 
to see a certain object or scene that we do not 
give it sufficient critical attention to discover its 
possibilities. In writing this, I am reminded of 
a personal experience of this kind with a coun- 
try church of the plain ‘“ meeting-house ” type 
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which has yielded material for several success- 
ful paintings and photographs. The building 
itself is not particularly striking in appearance. 
After seeing it innumerable times for some 
years, I had about given up the idea of getting 
anything of pictorial value from it, until at last 
I happened to see it one evening when the moon- 
light fell upon the white front at just the angle 
to produce an interesting play of luminous tones 
over the simple details, while the kindly shadows 
wrapped a mantle of mystery about the com- 
monplace surroundings, leaving something for 
the imagination to work upon. It reminded one 
in this respect of Whistler’s description of the 
transformation of the warehouses along the 
Thames produced by the evening-shadows. To 
complete the effect, some drooping foliage in the 
foreground partly screened the upper portion of 
the building. Well — the long and short of the 
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matter was, I made a sketch from the same 
standpoint by daylight as a working-guide for 
the principal details of the subject and, after 
starting a canvas, visited the spot each evening 
while the moonlight lasted, painting the next 
day while the impression was fresh, until the 
picture was finished satisfactorily. 

As one idea often suggests another, this pre- 
pared the way for other impressions by daylight 
with both brush and camera, and one of the lat- 
ter under the title of “The Village Church” 
was published in PHoro-Era (Vol. XXV, page 
137) in connection with one of the Guild com- 
petitions. Another study, from a different stand- 
point, is shown here as “ The Meeting-House.” 


Choosing the Subject 


To try to enumerate the various subjects 
which may be classed as architectural, would 
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require one to run the gamut from the simple 
cottage to the huge modern “sky-scraper ” ; 
for any scene wherein the interest is centered 
upon one or more buildings, or any detail of 
one, would come within such a classification. 
As previously suggested, opportunities are 
not limited to the large towns and cities, for in 
the country districts there are always to be 
found quaint old buildings, and in some sections 
stately colonial houses with white-pillared porti- 
coes in a setting of beautiful old trees. 
American as well as foreign cities abound in 
excellent subjects, notwithstanding it has long 
been the fashion for those who could not go to 
Europe to bewail the fact that there were no 
picturesque old castles and cathedrals here. Of 
course, nothing else satisfies them; but the plain 
truth is that anyone who cannot produce a pic- 
ture from material at hand would never prove 
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equal to doing justice to any of the beautiful 
subjects found abroad. From the pictorial 
standpoint the difference in material is, to a 
greater extent than many think, more a matter 
of kind than quality. 

In a city such as New York, one might spend 
much spare time for years in obtaining bits 
here and there; for, aside from the tall build- 
ings, unique among the architectural creations 
of the ages, which, from various points of van- 
tage, present such unusual as well as artistic 
compositions, there are many other structures, 
both public and private, that lend themselves 
well to artistic treatment. 


Local Atmosphere 


Perhaps the greatest mistake usually made 
by a beginner is to look at the subject from too 
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literal a standpoint, thinking, in fact, that because 
a building is rigid in construction its appearance 
does not materially alter, while in reality changes 
are constantly taking place with the passing 
hours (sometimes minutes) and variations in 
atmospheric conditions. It is only necessary to 
study good pictures with architectural motifs 
made by a master painter or photographer to 
see that, in addition to an impression of the 
shape and material substance of the object, 
there is also present an indefinable something 
which may best be termed the spirit or local 
atmosphere enveloping it. There is the feeling 
of time and circumstance under which the sub- 
ject was seen, which lifts the picture from a 
mechanical record to a personal rendering of 
the mental effect produced upon the artist by 
the scene. 

To give a formula by which such desirable 
results may be attained is, of course, quite 
impossible, as no two people (fortunately) obtain 
quite the same mental impression of the same 
thing; so that, to a considerable degree, each 
one must adapt technical methods to his per- 
sonal requirements. 
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The best advice I can give, therefore, is to 
devote particular attention to the seemingly 
magical changes brought about by variations in 
lighting ; and, when a telling effect which best 
expresses the character of the subject is seen, 
to make the most of that. 


Composition 


Much, of course, depends also upon choosing 
a standpoint which will give a good line-compo- 
sition in the masses —this being particularly 
important when a building or group of them is 
silhouetted against the sky — and avoiding vio- 
lent perspective ; but in looking after the other 
details one must learn to give quite as close 
attention to the shape and area of the shadows 
as to the projecting parts which cause them. 
For, upon their proper distribution depends the 
harmony and well-balanced quality of the 
composition. 

One should work, as a rule, for broad masses 
of light and shade, which help greatly to con- 
vey a sense of stability and dignity to the sub- 
ject. An exception might, to a certain extent, 
be made in the case of foreground-studies of 
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sculptural details, when it is sometimes best to 
sacrifice strength to delicacy of treatment ; still, 
a combination of both is often possible. 

A frequent error in composition is trying to 
show an entire building, or making the image 
too large for the size of the picture. In most 
cases a more pictorial result is obtained by 
including just enough of an interesting portion, 
together with a glimpse of the surroundings, to 
convey an idea of the architectural character of 
the whole, and leave the rest to the imagination, 
or for other pictures. “The Meeting-House,” 
“ Above the Tree-Tops” and “ Metropolitan 
Museum of Art from Central Park ” illustrate 
this idea. The last-named and “ The Meeting- 
House ” also indicate the value in certain cases 
of a screen of foliage, not only in adding to the 
decorative quality of the composition, but in 
breaking the severity of straight, sharp lines 
and, at the same time, leading the eye toward 
the real focal point of the picture. 

Interesting vista-effects can sometimes be 
obtained by means of an architectural setting 
in the foreground, such as an open portal or an 
arch. In “A glimpse of Fifth Avenue, New 
York,” the Washington Arch, at the lower end 
of the avenue, formed a natural frame for the 
scene. “ The Pillars — Entrance of Public Lib- 
rary, New London, Conn.,” which was taken from 
a position under the portico looking out across 
the street, illustrates another use of architectural 
foreground material. 
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The Camera 

Having indicated the general requirements of 
the subject, it may be well now to deal more 
specifically with certain technical details about 
which beginners usually ask. 

The most essential features of a suitable 
camera for such work is— means of visual 
focusing, a rising and falling front, and a 
swing-back or tilting-bed. A reversible back is 
convenient. The better grades of folding instru- 
ments for either plates or cut films usually meet 
most, or all, of these specifications. 

To use the rising-front and swing-back prop- 
erly a tripod is needed, and one should always 
be used when possible. After the standpoint 
has been settled upon, the camera must be set 
with the back in an absolutely vertical position, 
it being best to verify this by a spirit-level or a 
swinging pointer ; for if the face of the sensi- 
tive film is not parallel with the vertical lines of 
the subject, the latter will not appear plumb in 
the picture. When the image is examined on the 
focusing-screen, it will likely be found that too 
much of the upper part of the object is cut off, 
so the rising-front is then brought into play, and 
when this is not sufficient the entire camera is 
tilted enough to produce the desired result, after 
which the position of the back must be adjusted 
again by swinging it out at the bottom. Per- 
sonally I prefer to use a camera with a tilting- 
bed to obtain this result, as it permits me to 
point the lens upward without altering the back. 
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ABOVE THE TREE-TOPS 


Care must now be taken to equalize the defini- 
tion of the image, as the lower edge of the focus- 
ing-screen is further from the lens than the 
opposite edge. The best way is to focus care- 
fully on the center and then stop down the lens 
enough to bring the upper and lower margin 
into satisfactory focus. 


Correcting in Enlarging 


Should it be impossible for any reason to use 
the proper adjustments when making the nega- 
tive, it is possible to correct the distortion of the 
vertical lines resulting from pointing the camera 
upward in the ordinary way, if the prints are 
made with an enlarging apparatus. In such a 
case either the negative or the easel holding the 
sensitive-paper may be inclined until the lines 
appear correct. 
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The Lens 

While lenses of the highest class are very de- 
sirable to have, satisfactory results can be ob- 
tained with a good rectilinear, and for that 
matter even a single achromatic will answer for 
work at a moderate angle, although it is usually 
considered unsuitable because not corrected for 
marginal curvature of straight lines. This, 
however, is seldom noticeable if the focus of the 
lens is not less than once and a half the longer 
dimensions of the picture. 

It so happened that, in selecting prints to 
illustrate this article, all were made with a 
single achromatic lens with the exception of 
“The Meeting-House,” which was taken with a 
No. 8 needle-hole! A “ pin-hole ” aperture, by 
the way, is very useful in pictorial work of this 
class, for in addition to giving pleasing softness 
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‘““MY LITTLE BROTHER ” 


without blurring, one can obtain any angle of 
view at will, and when using the swing-back 
there is no adjustment of focus to make. 

A wide-angle lens should not be used unless 
it is absolutely necessary, because of the violent 
perspective produced by too near a view-point. 
In out-of-door work one seldom requires a lens 
of shorter focus than the diagonal of the neg- 
ative, and in many instances one of considerably 
longer focus can be employed advantageously. 


Plates and Exposures 


Color-sensitive plates are the most satisfactory 
on account of the varied tints often met with in 
stone or marble buildings, to say nothing of 
foliage and atmosphere which surround the 
subject ; and use will also be found for a 
medium strength ray-filter, especially on bright 
days, to preserve correct values and textural 
quality, particularly with subjects which show 
white marble in sunshine, like “A Bronx Park 
Fountain.” 

Full exposure should always be given to 
preserve the feeling of surface-quality in both 
highlights and shadows, and development of the 
negative should be stopped before it becomes 
hard. 

While it is best to study the effect of light at 
various times, as already mentioned, it may be 
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taken for granted, in a general way, that the 
greatest effect of relief or roundness in the va- 
rious details is produced when the sun is at one 
side and somewhat in front of the camera, so 
that the shadows fall toward the spectator. If 
the building has heavy projections which cast 
very dark shadows, the best result will no doubt 
be obtained at a similar hour but on a day 
when the sunshine is diffused or altogether 
obscured by clouds. On the other hand, if the 
walls of a building are nearly devoid of any 
prominent projections or recesses capable of 
casting shadows, the maximum effect is usually 
seen near noon in summer when the nearly ver- 
tical rays of the sun strike the walls obliquely. 

Sculptural work, particularly if executed in 
white or light-toned marble, will photograph 
better in a soft light, even a very cloudy day 
being suitable. “The south porch — Grace 
Church, New York,” for instance, was obtained 
on a dark morning during a shower. 

In the printing and mounting of architectural 
views, there is room for the exercise of much 
taste in making the tout ensemble harmonious 
and in keeping with the character of the subject. 
Simple mounting in soft tones, free of fanciful 
border-designs, are best; but a plain, straight 
line or border of a different shade often adds 
much to the general effect. — 
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(Third Paper) 





WILFRED A. FRENCH 


Coloring Photographs 


MONG the many indoor-activities of the 
amateur photographer there is probably 
none that so quickly repays honest and 

painstaking labor with artistic results and en- 
couraging pecuniary profit, as coloring photo- 
graphic prints. As these remarks are intended 
for the inexperienced camera-user, the ideas here 
presented refer to the elementary principles of 
the practice ; also the paper is necessarily brief. 
It is assumed that the interested camerist is 
possessed of artistic taste and a sense of har- 
mony. Those who wish to take up the work 
seriously, and have access to the five consecutive 
numbers of PHoto- Era, beginning with Decem- 
ber, 1907, will do well to study a series of 
papers contained therein and entitled, “* How to 
Color Photographs,” from the pen of B. I. 
Barrett, an able and successful colorist. For 
ordinary work, however, and dispensing with an 
elaborate equipment, the beginner will succeed 
admirably with a standard set of colors at 
moderate price, which may be procured at any 
dealer in artists’ materials or photographie sup- 
plies. Even a box or sheet of cheap aniline colors 
will do, as they enable the novice to gain experi- 
ence and skill, in mixing colors at small expense. 

Although, perhaps, eager to begin at once, 
the novice should try to become familiar with a 
few simple facts in regard to the distribution, 
the tone and the proper harmony and contrasts 
of colors, as well as with a few general rules 
that are of great assistance in their use. Suc- 
cess in coloring photographs depends almost 
wholly upon a knowledge of these first princi- 
ples. As it is impossible to present them prop- 
erly within the limits of this brief article, it may 
be well to recommend the best handbook for 
the amateur, viz., “ Hints on Sketching from 
Nature,” by E. N. Green, published in three 
parts, at forty cents each, “ Perspective,” ‘* Com- 
position,” and “Color.” It is concise, interest- 
ing and well illustrated, and will be found a 
valuable aid to the camerist, in many ways. 
The volume devoted to color shows how to 
avoid common mistakes and arrive at good 
results in the most direct way. 

The beginner should learn to choose prints 
that are suitable for coloring. Prints that lack 
contrast, that possess a gray tone throughout, 
should be avoided. On the other hand, the 


shadows should not be inky black, nor the high- 





lights degraded. Prints on platinum paper, or 
having a similar surface, matte or semi-matte, 
are the most suitable for coloring. Every manu- 
facturer of sensitized paper puts out a variety of 
dull-finish papers of excellent quality, so it is 
not necessary to specify them here. Most ama- 
teurs to whom coloring or tinting photographic 
prints is a novelty, will wish to experiment with- 
out the aid of an instructor; and if they possess 
even a little taste, but have a correct eye for 
color, they will be able to accomplish pleasing 
results. They should incline towards quiet tones 
‘ather than vivid effects, and avoid making 
objects assume unnatural colors. To stimulate 
interest in this fascinating pastime, the publisher 
of PHoro-ERA announces a series of prizes for 
the most successfully colored photographs, the 
choice of subject to be optional, but the work 
entirely that of the contributor. Details of the 
contest will be found elsewhere in this issue. 


Indexing the Work 


An item which contributes very materially to 
the success and pleasure of practical photo- 
graphy is the systematic arrangement of the 
results. The amateur who has formed orderly 
habits finds that his photographic work moves 
along very smoothly ; but he who proceeds in 
a disorderly manner impedes his work, wastes 
much time and becomes a victim to ill-temper 
with its unpleasant consequences. To be able 
to find a print, negative or data in a few 
seconds’ time is a source of much satisfaction. 
The Editor recently had occasion to telephone 
to a local camerist requesting some information 
about one of his pictures. After being asked 
to wait a few moments, he received an entirely 
satisfactory answer. It was because that ama- 
teur photographer kept a complete, up-to-the- 
minute index; two, in fact —one at his home 
and the other at his business-office. 

Let us hope that the photographic beginner 
at least keeps a record of his exposures — place, 
date, weather and so forth — otherwise he may 
live to regret this omission. But if disposed to 
do this, let him elaborate the idea as follows. 
Having procured a blank book to serve as a 
negative-index, he can improvise some sort of 
case in which to store his negatives in regular 
order.. He will possess sufficient skill to con- 
struct from a wooden box and a few strips of 
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THE TOY BALLOON 


quarter-inch pine, a very convenient set of 
pigeon-holes made to fit the size of the dryplate 
he uses. Each compartment should hold at 
least twenty-five negatives and be provided, at 
the top, with a number —say, 1 to 25, 26 to 
50, to correspond with the negatives marked 
consecutively. In making the index, the entries 
should be made consecutively and in the order 
in which the exposures were made. Thus the 
amateur will have a chronological index of his 
work. The subjects also should be classified — 
landscapes, portraits, groups, places, incidents, 
and so forth — and, in each class, the name and 
number of the negatives which belong to it, 
recorded. 

The classified index helps to locate a nega- 
tive very quickly. All notes or data which 


concern the negative itself, should be recorded 
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on the envelope which contains it. Then, when 
one desires to use a certain negative, he will 
find the necessary data concerning it, which 
will aid in selecting the proper printing-medium, 
and also indicate the approximate length of 
time for printing. The record should also state 
the length of exposure required for gaslight 
paper or other kinds of paper. In this manner 
one obtains all the required information about 
any negative. If the amateur makes a practice 
of keeping on hand several prints, each of cer- 
tain negatives, he can store them in a series of 
envelopes kept together in a convenient recep- 
tacle, each envelope bearing the number of the 
corresponding negative; which information can 
also be noted in the negative index. 

The amateur who uses films instead of plates 
has the advantage in that his films require less 
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storage-space. Handy receptacles containing 
one hundred or more thin envelopes for an 
equal number of film negatives can now be had 
at such a moderate price, that the amateur will 
not find it necessary to construct his own. 
Probably the most desirable type of all film- 
holders is the Housh Film Index, a patented 
device but recently placed on the market. It 
consists of a light, compact, well-constructed, 
water-proof box, with flexible cover closed with 
a snap-clasp, and containing two hundred and 
fifty pockets, consecutively numbered, and an 
index for data, forming an ideal filing-system. 
It is made in sizes to suit films, from the 
smallest up to 5x 7. 

If the beginner wishes to extend this index- 
system, he can include other information for 
handy reference, such as formulas for various 
solutions, recipes and hints. For this purpose 
there is nothing more useful than a card-index, 
a small, convenient size of which, with two hun- 
dred cards, can be bought for about fifty cents. 
Short clippings from newspapers or photographic 
journals can be pasted directly on the cards. If 
the amateur keeps a photographic scrap-book, 
the articles in it can also be entered in the card- 
index catalog. By and by a photographic ency- 
clopedia will be the outcome of such a system. 





MRS, ©. B. FLETCHER 


Although there are many exponents of the 
numerical method of classification for this sort 
of work, the alphabetical is far the more satis- 
factory method. Draw up a tentative list of 
headings to guide you in such work as toning, 
retouching and transferring. Arrange these 
alphabetically and under them insert whatever 
may come to your attention. Cross-indexing is 
unessential when one is making the file for his 
own use, as the various topics suggest themselves. 

At the very outset of his photographie activi- 
ties, the amateur should adopt a systematic 
method of working, and then follow it: It 
should also be applied to the darkroom or labo- 
ratory, where the trays, solutions, graduates and 
other accessories, all properly labeled, occupy 
their regular places. To mistake the fixing-tray 
for the developing-tray, under such an arrange- 
ment, would not be likely to happen. A certain 
order should also be maintained in the printing- 
department, keeping the various solutions, all 
tightly stoppered and plainly labeled, well sepa- 
rated from the boxes of printing-paper. Sys- 
tem, method and order constitute important 
factors in successful photographic work: and 
he who observes them carefully, will advance 
more speedily towards the goal for which all 
beginners should strive — a high standard. 
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Soft Prints from Sharp Negatives 


MRS. CHARLES B. FLETCHER 


OME time ago I sent a few prints to the 
PxHoro-ErRA competition, one of each a 
straight print on smooth paper and one of 

each printed soft or rather diffused. I had not 
intended to invite a comparison of the two 
methods, only in studying the different pictures 
printed in the magazine, the soft-focus effect 
seemed to me to be as much favored as the 
other; so, that in case I might be fortunate 
enough to win a prize or Honorable Mention, 
the Editor could use whichever he deemed most 
suitable for reproduction. However, in due 
time I received a letter from the magazine in 
which the Editor expressed his kind approval 
of my idea of printing the pictures in two differ- 
ent styles, thereby changing the sentiment of 
the subject entirely, and asked for an illustrated 
article on the method. Of course I felt ex- 
tremely proud of such a request coming from 
Puoro-Era, particularly as it was unexpected 
and, also, as I have never thought of possessing 
enough knowledge of photography to try to pass 


it on to others, in fact, I am always ready to 
absorb all I can find from other sources. How- 
ever, I will be glad to describe my method of 
printing. 

I have always admired the work done with 
the soft-focus lenses and have tried different 
ways, all successful. I take a 
piece of waxed paper—the kind that comes 
between leaves in Photograph-Albums — put it 
over the negative and, if I wish to bring out 
certain parts of the print, I deposit lead on 
waxed paper with a soft pencil, holding negative 
up to the light. Then I print on any soft or 
hard paper as I choose, but use a matte or 
rough surface for best results. This method is 
very good for large heads, or outdoor-scenes 
simply massed, both as to objects and light and 
shade. A negative with small splotches of light 
and shade is simply ridiculous done in this 
way. The prints I sent to PHoto-ERa (tree- 
studies) were printed with a piece of glass 
between; one, a forest path guarded by red- 
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A FOREST PATH 


woods, the other a glimpse of a small lake be- 
tween long needled fir-trees. Now I do not 
think that this method requires any explana- 
tion, it is so simple. There is just one thing to 
remember, and that is, to have the rays from 
your printing-light strike straight through the 
negative, not slant-wise, as the latter is likely to 
give a double outline. Also you can control the 
amount of diffusion by using glass of different 
thickness. For portraits of large heads I con- 
sider above treatment ideal, as it not only 
softens outlines, but makes retouching unneces- 
sary (see profile printed through glass). In 
regard to landscapes, I might try to tell you of 
the effect of diffused printing, the changed sen- 
timent, the picture of what otherwise would to 
the pictorialist seem like a map, the preference 
of such prints for framing, etc. ; but I think the 
pictures themselves will show the difference. A 
word in regard to the negatives best suited to 
this kind of printing ; they must be good, strong, 
normal negatives with objects broadly and sim- 
ply massed, good definition with well-balanced 
contrasts in light and shade. I use a rapid 
rectilinear lens for all my work, giving full 
exposures, ranging generally from F/8 to F/16 
and using either plates or filmpack. 

I wish to say, in conclusion, that my business 





MRS. C. B. FLETCHER 


takes most of my time; but that I devote as 
much of it as possible to photography, it being 
to me not only a fascinating pastime, but a 
serious study in which I hope to become more 
and more perfect as I gain in experience. 


= 


A CERTAIN professor showed his scientific 
colleagues, recently, a number of curious physi- 
cal phenomena in connection with gases, which 
phenomena he had recorded on photographic 
plates. One learned gentleman spoke gravely 
of the distorting influence of moisture, even 
to the slightest extent, upon the emulsion. 
Forgetting that the absolute desiccation (dry- 
ing) of a photographic plate means the destruc- 
tion of its sensitiveness, he urged strongly that 
the plates be absolutely desiccated. The pro- 
fessor thereupon promised that his plates would 
be thoroughly desiccated before use. When 
they met again, he reported that he had elim- 
inated every possible source of error, and that 
the developed plate might be accepted as en- 
tirely reliable. The procedure has only one 
drawback — really negligible, although a little 
irritating from the scientific point of view — 
there was no image to develop. 

Amateur Photographer. 
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RETURNING HOME 


LEHMAN WENDELL 


Enlarging with a Box-Camera 


LEHMAN WENDELL 


OONER or later you will tire of your con- 
tact-prints; or rather you will tire of 
seeing nothing but contact-prints. In 

size they are really miniatures, and while we 
may marvel at them we can never be fully satis- 
fied with them, for a work of art, in order to 
please, must have a certain bigness. Besides 
that, the contact-print usually shows such an 
overabundance of irritating detail that if you 
have a speck of the artistic feeling your eye 
finally revolts. Then you will recall the excel- 
lent Bromide prints that you have seen at your 
dealer’s and you will make an early trip to that 
sanctuary to learn more about the art of enlarg- 
ing. Your dealer will provide you with a book- 
let on the subject, and before you are aware of 
it you have the fever. As you peruse the pages, 
your enthusiasm grows and the fate of the 
contact-print seems doomed. Then you come 
to a paragraph which tells you that any Kodak 
or camera can be utilized for enlarging which 
permits the removal of the back and the racking 
back and forth of the lens. That last statement 
is a blow to your enthusiasm, for yours is a box- 


camera with a fixed-focus lens, and such a lens 
is, and always will remain, stationary. You 
return to your dealer for enlightenment; but 
the only suggestion he can make is that you 
purchase an enlarging-apparatus. This is well 
and good if you are satisfied with small enlarge- 
ments, but should you desire anything large, you 
must either build your own apparatus or be con- 
tent with the contact-print. 

In the following pages is described an appa- 
ratus for use with box-cameras. It is simple in 
the extreme, yet so efficient that it will produce 
enlargements equal to those made by the pro- 
fessional photographer. With such an instru- 
ment the amateur can make prints large enough 
for framing, for the size of his picture is limited 
only by the length of the track, a track the 
length of the one herein described making 
prints up to 16 x 20. 

The principles of enlarging are always the 
same. An enlargement is a positive image 
obtained by permitting rays of light to pass 
through a negative, then through the lens of the 
camera and focusing on a sheet of Bromide 
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paper. It is therefore evident that at the 
moment of making the exposure not a ray of 
light must reach the Bromide paper except 
through the lens of the camera. This being the 
case, the very first thing that must be provided 
is a room which can be made absolutely dark. 
Having found a suitable room, place in it a 
large box. A piano-box is excellent; but any 
other box will do, providing it is sufficiently 
large to prevent overheating. We will suppose 


(Ground-Glass Substitute) at your photo-supply 
store and apply lightly with a cloth. If you 
flood it on, as you are directed to do, the coat- 
ing will be too heavy, and hence the necessity 
of using a cloth. The writer believes that a 
globe prepared in this way is even better than 
one already frosted. 

The way to install your light is as follows: 

Out of 34 x 34-inch stuff make a track as 
shown in the illustration. Let it extend the 
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FIG. 1 


that you have chosen a piano-box. Fasten the 
lid with hinges, and stand the box on end, then 
cover it on the inside with building-paper, and 
you have an excellent miniature darkroom, the 
lid serving as a door. Within this box you are 
to install a 500 candle-power Tungsten, which 
will be your source of illumination. The 
Tungsten gives a brilliant, white light admira- 
bly suited to Bromide printing and, when used 
in connection with a condensor, is so rapid that, 
for the average negative, an exposure of from 
15 to 30 seconds is sufficient. The lamp should 
be slightly frosted. In case such a lamp can- 
not be had, get a bottle of frosting-solution 


full width of the box and attach it to the sides 
of the box with *4 x *4 x 6-inch strips, thus 
making your track 6 inches wide. You will 
now cut a piece 6x 6 out of 15-inch stuff. 
Make a hole in the center just large enough to 
receive the socket of the lamp. This square 
piece goes on top of the track, as shown in the 
illustration. A couple of cleats should be added 
to keep it from sliding laterally. 

It is quite necessary to install the light in the 
manner described, for when the apparatus has 
been completed and you are ready to adjust the 
light, it will have to be moved back and forth 
until the proper focus has been found. This is 
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a delicate operation, an inch too much one way 
or the other making a considerable difference. 
Having found the proper focus, however, you 
need never move the lamp again; and it would 
be advisable to designate its permanent position 
by a pencil-mark. Should the lamp then acci- 
dentally be displaced, it can easily be readjusted. 
You will find that the light should almost touch 
the condensor. 








and yet without too much play. The track is 
made of *4 x 2-inch strips. It should be 4 feet 
long (or longer if you wish prints larger than 
16 x 20), and 15 inches wide. We would advise 
you to pivot the track and legs so that, when 
not in use, this part of your apparatus can be 
raised perpendicular with the piano-box. This 
will prove a great advantage in a crowded 
room. ‘The legs are made of the same stuff as 




















Next connect the lamp with the main wires 
of the room, breaking the wires with a switch 
at the point marked a. The light can now be 
controlled entirely from the outside and, by 
turning off the current between each exposure, 
you will not only save light, but you will pre- 
vent the box from becoming overheated. An- 
other advantage is that the switch takes the 
place of the shutter, and hence no arrangement 
need be made for the opening and closing of the 
shutter — simply leave it open all the time. It 
may be well to add that the cost of operating a 
500 candle-power light is extremely low. The 
writer has noticed only a slight difference in 
his light-bills — ten or fifteen cents a month. 

You are now ready to install your condensing- 
lenses, 7. These are simply two large, cheap 
lenses for equalizing as well as intensifying the 
light. These lenses should be a trifle larger 
than the diagonal of your negatives. Cut a 
round opening in your piano-box directly oppo- 
site the light and slip the lenses in until they 
are flush with the outside of the box. Hold 
them in place with a block, 4. <A piece of 


ground-glass between the lenses and the light 
may be required to diffuse the light properly. 
If this be found necessary, you will have to 
build a shelf on which to stand the glass. 

Next make your track, c. This must be made 
with great care, for the easel must move easily, 
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the track, and for the sake of appearance let 
them taper slightly. 

The next step is to build the easel. The 
top piece, «/, is cut 34 x 9 x 16%, inches. To 
this you will attach the strips e, e, and 7, /, as 
shown in the illustration. If properly made, 




















this part should now slide easily and with little 
play. The two uprights, 7, g, are made of *4 x 
l-inch stuff, and the cross piece, /, is made of 
%/, x 2-inch material. A couple of iron braces, 
ii, will hold these uprights perfectly rigid. 
You will require a soft drawing-board to which 
you can pin the Bromide paper when printing. 
Next build the focusing-boxes. See illus- 
trations 2, 3. These boxes slide one within 
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the other and serve the purpose of the bellows 
in a folding-camera. The sides of each box are 
made from galvanized iron or zinc, and you had 
better entrust the making of these to a tin- 
smith. They should fit snugly so that too 
much light will not stream through; but there 
should be sufficient play to allow of ease in 
focusing. The inside box (Fig. 3) is 334 x 6 x 
8 inches, and the outside box (Fig. 2) is 744 
x 6x 8. The outside box is made with a 14-inch 
flange all around, so that the other box can 
readily be slipped in. 

Having procured your boxes, complete them 
as follows : 

The inside box (Fig. 3) is finished with a 
\%-inch board-front. Cut an opening for the 
lens of the camera as shown in the illustration ; 
for the camera is to be placed within this box 
and will itself furnish the lens with which you 
make your enlargements. The two projecting 
pieces, shown in the illustration (Fig. 3), are 
added to provide you with something to grasp 
while doing the focusing. You must now pro- 
vide some means to hold your camera firmly in 
place, and a contrivance, similar to the one 
shown in Fig. 4, will be found to serve the 
purpose admirably — providing you are using a 
No. 0 Graphic. Strips of felt glued to the 
inside of the top pieces will prevent damage to 
your camera. Should your camera be of a dif- 
ferent type, you can easily modify the holder to 
suit your own particular make of camera. 





EXACT SIZE OF PICTURE MADE 
WITH NO. 0 GRAPHIC CAMERA 


The outside box (Fig. 2) is a little more 
complicated. First of all nail on a wooden 
back having an opening slightly larger than 
your negatives. Two strips of tin on the inside 








of this opening and a couple of springs on the 
outside will serve to hold the pieces of glass 
between which you are to place your negatives. 
Now build a frame, a, around this box out of 
34, x 14-inch material. The second frame, 3, 
to which you will hinge your box, is made of 
*4 x 114-inch material. All unnecessary light 
is excluded by a cardboard. This board has an 
opening the size of your condensing-lenses. A 
hole is drilled through both frames and, when 
the negative has been inserted and the box 
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FIG. 4 


swung in place, a large nail is slipped in to 
securely lock the apparatus. The large box is 
now made fast to the piano-box just in front of 
the condensor. See Fig. 1. 

Having set up your boxes, you will find that 
a certain amount of light will stream through 
between the boxes ; but as this always falls out- 
side of your Bromide paper, it matters little. 
It might be well to add that, if the boxes 
refuse to slide easily, a little graphite should 
be rubbed on. 

The apparatus is now complete. Put the 
camera in place and insert a negative. You 
are now ready to adjust the Tungsten. Slide it 
back and forth until the light on the easel is 
properly diffused. It should be of equal inten- 
sity all over, and should show absolutely no 
colors of the spectrum. 

In case you are not familiar with the han- 
dling of Bromide paper, it might be well to 
provide yourself with a booklet on the subject. 
These are free and can be had at any photo- 
supply store. These booklets will give you 
detailed information on the printing, developing 
and toning of Bromide papers. 

The enlargements, which accompany this arti- 
cle, were made with an apparatus similar to the 
one herein described. The small contact-prints 
shown were made with a No. 0 Graphic, and this 
same camera furnished the lens for the enlarg- 
ing-apparatus. The contact-print required an 
exposure of 25 seconds, while the enlargements 


were given only 12 seconds. 
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LEHMAN WENDELL 


Lamplight-Pictures 


Y lamplight-pictures we do not mean 
those made by using an are or mercury- 
yapor lamp, but those taken by the ordi- 

nary living-room light. Such pictures are at- 
tempted much too rarely, as if there were serious 
difficulties in the operation. But really such is 
not the case, and the difficulties are no greater 
than for taking ordinary out-door views. 

For lamplight-photographs a suitable back- 
ground should always be chosen. While this 
rule holds good for all kinds of photographs, it 
is of special importance for night-pictures be- 
cause the many heavy shadows are apt to pro- 
duce a disturbed, uncertain effect, and a general 
lighting-up of the object by means of suitable 
screens can be effected without much difficulty. 
When, therefore, an appropriate setting is not 
at hand, such as a well-lighted room with quiet 
wall-papering or hangings and tasteful furnish- 
ings, a background of moderately light color — 
say light gray or drab — and a second screen of 
white material for lighting up the shadow side 
are indispensable. These screens can be made 
of any suitable light stuff stretched on wooden 
frames. The brightness of the floor and ceiling 
in lamplight should also be taken into account. 


Attention to these points is not only useful in 
shortening the time of exposure, but they aid in 
producing a softer and more harmonious picture. 

Regarding the time of exposure, if the sub- 
ject is still-life there will be no special difficulty. 
The best way is to make first a test-plate, ex- 
posing it in four strips of different timing, by 
drawing out the holder-slide one fourth of its 
length and exposing, say, fifteen seconds; then 
draw it out another fourth and expose another 
fifteen seconds, and so on. This will give four 
strips, the first of which will have received an 
exposure of one minute in all; the second, three 
quarters of a minute; the third, one half a 
minute, and the last, one quarter of a minute. 
The plate is then developed as usual, and the 
strip showing the fullest details is selected as 
giving the correct time of exposure. As with 
artificial light, be it gas, incandescent bulb or 
kerosene lamp, there will be no appreciable va- 
riation in intensity during the test, the time 
for a given light may be accepted as constant 
and reliable. 

An item of special importance is the develop- 
ment. It should neither be carried too far, 
nor stopped too soon. In the first case, as the 
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light is relatively very weak, the negative would 
come out hard and contrasty ; in the second, the 
shadows would not be sufficiently developed ; 
and these characteristics will be more in evi- 
dence in lamplight-pictures than in those taken 
in daylight. An excellent plan to determine the 
development is to introduce a white object in 
the field of view, if this can be done without 
interfering with the subject; the plate is then 
developed only till the white spot has reached 
the proper density. 

The plate used should be a fast non-halation, 
and the best results can be got with a portrait- 
lens of short focal length. With such a lens 
the time of exposure can be materially lessened. 

A naked light should never be allowed to 
come within the field of view; but if the sub- 
ject is a person seated at a desk writing, or at a 
table reading, it is often desirable to have the 
lamp appear in the picture. In such case a 
shade of some medium color, but white inside 
to reflect the light well, can be employed. 


Otherwise it is better to have the source of light 
at some distance from the subject, as this dif- 
fuses the rays and reduces contrasts. With a 
good incandescent light of about sixty candle- 
power at a short distance from the subject, very 
sensitive plates, a high-speed lens and the sub- 
ject in not too dark colors, an exposure of about 
fifteen seconds will be sufficient and will bring 
out the details even in the darker shadows ; 
with fairly light walls, floor and ceiling. 

After a few trials as outlined above, any in- 
telligent amateur will be able to produce with 
ordinary light a variety of charming pictures 
with very little trouble. Even with an ordinary 
“Rayo” kerosene-lamp very pleasing effects 
can be obtained; but naturally the time of 
exposure would have to be increased correspond- 
ingly. During the dark winter days and long 
evenings, when little can be done in the way 
of photography out of doors, lamplight-pic- 
tures offer a very interesting and pleasing field. 

Adapted from Wiener Mitteilungen. 


My Photographic Retreat 


CLAUDE DAVIS MILLAR 


OR many years I had longed for a place, 

K where, away from business cares, social 

duties and the little nagging things in 

life, I might retreat, as it were, uninterrupted 

and delve into the many interesting problems in 

photography which are ever so absorbing, capti- 
vating, yea, even entrancing. 

Through correspondence with the Editor of 
Puoro-Era, wherein, from time to time, I had 
referred to my Retreat and my reasons for desir- 
ing certain letters of criticism, and other seem- 
ing eccentricities, I received a letter asking 
about the arrangement and system I had inau- 
gurated, whereby my hobby, photography, had 
so strong a hold on my interest. This article, 
therefore, is written, not about any one thing 
particularly new or novel, but simply as a letter 
from one friend to another, both having a mutual 
interest in the welfare of the other. 

When we moved into our new home, I selected 
a north room, on the third story, on which floor 
there is a bath-room, and a trunk-room a few 
feet away. 

During my photographic career, having re- 
ceived and preserved a large number of letters 
criticizing my prints, awarding prizes, honorable 
mentions, also letters from friends expressing 
their appreciation of my gifts of prints when 
outing together, and other correspondence of a 
like nature, I decided to frame some of these, 
hanging them on the north side of the wall. 
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Underneath them I arranged a bench on which 
I filed my catalogs in yearly and monthly order 
(shown in print No. 1) and called this corner 
my “Study.” Proceeding around the room to 
the right and toward the east, I arranged, neatly 
framed, my prize-prints. Under them on the floor 
is my couch, where, after a hard, busy day at the 
office, I can lay me down and relax body and 
brain, forgetting the worries of the day gone by. 
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On the east there are two windows (see 
print No. 2), in front and to the left of which is 
my easy chair, where I sit, read and think of 
things progressing, things accomplished and 
things undone. My Puoro-Era is there on the 
floor where I left it to make this exposure. The 
bird-cage is a relic of a poor old soul in the Cape 
Verde Islands, made by hand from bamboo, a 
marvel in the eyes of the worker who sold it for 
a mere pittance when his all-absorbing work 
was done. 

Proceeding to the right, on the south wall 
are arranged portraits, good, bad and indifferent, 
of my dear friends and acquaintances. Then 
comes the more interesting part of my Retreat, 
a large closet (the door of which is shown in 
print No. 3 showing a pennant captured summer 
before last in my garden) which contains my 
negatives, sizes 5 x 7 and 4 x 5, arranged in 
boxes that dryplates come in, and numbered on 
the end Nos. 1 to 12 — 12 to 24, ete. On the 
shelf of the table, at the right of the door, is my 
index-book ruled as follows: Plate No., Date, 
Subject, Month, Light, Time, Lens No., Stop 
No., Exposure, Remarks. This book is the key 
to the negative-boxes. As a cross-index I have 


a small box containing 3 x 5 index cards with 
514 x 5 division cards between, so that, by re- 
ferring to a certain negative of which I desire a 
print, I know whether it was a portrait, group 
or landscape, and by referring to the card index 
(if it happened to be a portrait for instance) I 











refer to the index cards under portrait and look 
for Miss and find it properly indexed, as 
No. 274. The subjects under which I cross- 
index are No. | Portraits, No. 2 Groups, No. 3 
Houses, No. 4 Interiors, No. 5 Animals — 17 in 
all, including one under Miscellaneous for those 
negatives I cannot decide under which particu- 
lar heading they belong. As the closet is long 
and narrow, the boxes are arranged on the floor 
end up, face to face. From time to time I 
assort my negatives, doing away with old ones, 
thereby carrying but 5 or 6 in some boxes which 
originally contained 12. I do not move them 
up, however. The original box numbers, No. 
1—Nos. 1 to 12; No. 2—Nos. 13 to 24; 
No, 3— Nos. 25 to 36, always remain the same. 

Often desiring to show some particular print 
and not knowing in which of my albums I 
had mounted it, I systematized the albums by 
making up 17 loose leaf ones as follows: Pur- 
chasing a quantity of Strathmore and Old Strat- 
ford and Caribou cover papers in “ Ranges 
Green,” * Iroquois brown,” * French Mode,” 
“ Antique Buff,” “ Ripple Finish,” and “ Buff 
and Cream Crash Finish,” all deckel edge, I 
cut them into strips 7 inches wide by the length 
they came in, folding over once in the center, 
thereby bringing the deckel edges together on 
one end, making the albums 7 x 10 inches. On 





the side where the sheets are folded, I punched 
two holes, made cords and tassels. 
different colored 


All albums 


contain papers for various 
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colored prints; mounting the prints to suit my 
taste — all of which is not new. But here comes 
the glad surprise. Album No. 1 contains por- 
traits mounted in numerical order according to 
the card index. No. 2 is for animals, ete. 
Naturally, the poorest prints come first in order 
as they were my first attempts. 

When my friends and acquaintances call, I size 
them up. The “artistically ” inclined are shown 
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my “Studies.” Children and some “ grown- 
ups” like Album No. 10 — “ Miscellaneous,” 
for into that particular album I paste “ funny ” 
prints, the kind so many amateurs invariably 
take. Then I have Album No. 11— “ Athlet- 
ies,” which to “the Younger Set” is “ grand.” 

Albums are shown on table (print 4). On 
the walls back of the table are more prints. An 
old spinning-wheel breaks up the monotony ; 
but I am taking up space not of particular 
interest. 

Desiring to study the work of others, I have 
reserved a space on the wall for prints made by 
Mrs. Nancy Ford Cones, Vandervelde, Porter- 
field, Zerbe, Paul Anderson and others. I 
admire their studies and regret that I have 
never been able to see any of their original 
prints. I do not desire to copy, but am in 
sympathy with their studies. 

The last, but not the least, important wall in 
my Retreat contains my original prints, sent to 
the various magazines for criticism. The print 
is framed, and hung there under that particular 
print is a letter of criticism, good, bad or 
indifferent. 

As many a good print is marred by a bad 
frame, I wish to offer the following suggestion 
to others. Instead of paying a dollar or two to 


have your prize-print framed, go to the five and 
ten cent store, select a neat frame that chromos 
come in, take out the chromo, put in your print 
and note the change. 

I have made no mention of my handy “ Print- 
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ing and Developing Den ” shown in print No. 5, 
nor the portion of our trunk-room which con- 
tains my enlarging-apparatus. These are so 
neat, systematic and handy, that I should like 
to tell you about them later on. 

But to return to “ My Photographic Retreat,” 
Has it paid me for the trouble to which I have 
gone? Yes,in many ways. First, 1 was given 
a camera several years ago, and immediately 
made it pay. But how?’ By making “ Home 
Sweet Home” the thrill of my heart. From a 
“reckless youth” to a “thinking man.” From 
the interest in a hobby, through success, to the 
love of it. From a gnashing and grinding 
fight in the business-world by day, to the 
quietude, peace and harmony of home at night. 
From the ramble in the field to the interest in 
that undeveloped negative — its pleasant disap- 
pointment or agreeable surprise—to that ever-per- 
plexing problem of expectancy in all photographic 
endeavor. But last, and the greatest of all 
these, I have about me and near me a picture — 
a vivid reminder of those dear ones, loved ones, 
funny days, sad days, school-days, athletic days, 
to brighten and cheer me as I sit and ponder in 
that comfortable arm-chair ; free of care; quiet, 
peaceful, harmonious, yes, in that dear old 
room — * My Photographic Retreat.” 


“Z 


“ A DEPLETED bank-account, with all bills paid, 
is more satisfactory than a fat account with 
innumerable bills past due.” L. A. Dozer. 
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Watercoloring by Artificial Light 


ie admiring an oil-painting or a watercolor, the 

beholder is so impressed with its beauty and 
sentiment that everything of a material charac- 
ter connected with the execution of the picture 
is divorced from his mind. Were he to con- 
sider this subject, however, he would naturally 
assume, for example, that the picture was painted 
at the time of day it suggests, either on the spot 
or, from a sketch, in the artist’s studio. At any 
rate, the painter does his work in the daytime, 
by the light of the sun — direct or diffused — 
and not with the aid of artificial illumination. 
Even twilight and moonlight pictures are painted 
under similar conditions. There are, of course, 
exceptions to this practice. We call to mind 
the moonlights by Winslow Homer — incelu- 
ding the one which hangs in the Luxembourg — 
which were actually sketched and finished on 
the spot. He never modified or retouched them 
afterwards. No reputable artist takes into 
account the fact that the portrait he is painting 
will eventually be seen chiefly by artificial light. 
Besides, the advent of the perfect substitute for 
pure daylight may not be so remote as is gener- 
ally supposed. All the same, the practice of 
hand-painting by the aid of artificial illumina- 
tion, particularly the decorating of industrial 
objects, will continue as before. But what inter- 
ests us chiefly, is the amateur photographer who 
usually colors his prints by artificial light, be it 
an oil-lamp, gas-flame, Wellsbach-burner or an 
electric filament. 

If, in distributing the color on the print, no 
allowance be made for the falsifying effect of 
the illuminant, the resultant coloring will differ 
considerably when examined by daylight. No 
serious work can be done under the conditions 
described, and in order to obtain results which 
shall equal in fidelity those obtained by day- 
light, the artificial illuminant must be modified so 
as to approximate daylight. This can be accom- 
plished by simple means. Under most artificial 
lights, the blue appears darker, the yellow 
lighter, and red and green look yellowish. Any 
artificial light can be easily modified to approxi- 
mate daylight by the use of what is called 
compensating screens, which are composed of 
delicately tinted tissue paper, or of thin cloth 
which can be dyed to any required shade. The 


tissue paper can be procured at most stationers, 
and packet-dyes, with which to stain the screens, 





at the druggist. By experimenting with screens 
of various tints, one will be found by means of 
which colors will appear exactly alike when 
examined by both daylight and artificial light ; 
but it must be borne in mind that these com- 
pensating screens should be of a very delicate 
color. 


Monthly Prize-Contests for Beginners 


LTHOUGH the Round Robin Guild De- 
partment of this magazine was instituted 
primarily for the benefit of photographic begin- 
ners, it has always included professional and ad- 
vanced amateur workers in pictorial photography. 
About three years ago, special quarterly prize- 
competitions for beginners were inaugurated in 
the Round Robin Guild Department. These 
contests have been eminently successful, and 
many of the contributions were of such a high 
order of merit as to cast doubts upon the 
integrity of the entries. According to the rules 
contestants should have practised photography 
no more than one year; but in every instance 
our suspicions proved to be unfounded. 

We point with pride to the work of such 
comparatively recent beginners as William 
Spanton, Robert Muns, E. J. Sturz and H. H. 
Whaples, which, as reproduced in these pages, 
appears to be equal to that of the average 
advanced worker. Of course, these contribu- 
tors have long ago ceased to be beginners, and 
they are now entering prints in the regular 
Guild contests. 

Aecceding to the desire of a large number of 
subscribers, we have now made these quarterly 
contests regular monthly events, open to all 
beginners who are members of the Guild. The 
subjects, however, will not be classified as in the 
regular Guild contests, but will be “ General,” 
i.e., any subject of a pictorial character to be 
selected by the contestant. Therefore, any 
picture which possesses technical and artistic 
merit — provided that from start to finish it is 
the result of the contributor’s sole individual 
efforts — is eligible in these contests. Naturally, 
too, such a contribution must never have been 
acquired by another publication. 

It is hoped that this will stimulate interest in 
the Beginners’ Competitions. The winners will 
receive special prizes, after which they are free 
to participate at any time in the regular monthly 
Guild competitions. 
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An Association of Amateur Photographers 
Conducted by KATHERINE BINGHAM 


_This association, conducted under the auspices of PHOTO-ERA, and of which PHOTO-ERA is the offi- 
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are just as welcome and many are numbered among its members. The aim of the association is to assist 
photographers by giving them information, advice and criticism in the Guild pages of PHOTO-ERA and by 
personal correspondence. Membership is free to subscribers and all regular purchasers of the magazine 
sending name and address to PHOTO-ERA, The Round Robin Guild, 383 Boylston Street, Boston. 














Architectural Subjects 

Hr who starts out debonairly this month to run to 
earth the elusive prizes, would do well at the start to 
disabuse himself of the idea that here are subjects to be 
taken in almost any light and at any time when the 
opportunity offers. 

In any building worthy to be pictured, there are pro- 
jecting parts that are of particular interest or beauty. 
There is a best point of view to bring them out. Study 
your building from all points of view, in all lights, even 
at all times of year; for not only is there a best point 
of view, but also a best lighting from that view-point. 

Many times the architect depends on the play of light 
and shade, the shadows cast by cornice and pilaster, for 
a large part of his effect; and if his subject be taken in 
a gray day, or when a low sun is shining straight in its 
face, all the beauty of design is lost. Not infrequently 
the best lighting is just as the sun is leaving or coming 
on to the fagade. Then shadows are long and every 
slightest projection has its share in the play of light 
and shade. 

If the subject to be taken is partly hidden by nearby 
trees, there is then a best time of year and that is the 
spring. In summer the heavy masses of foliage may 
obseure some pleasing outline or throw it into deep 
shadow. In winter the bare branches look bleak and 
uninviting; but as the warm spring days burst the 
swelling buds, watch the subject closely and there will 
come a day when the branches are no longer bare, and 
yet when the pale green of the tiny leaves casts no 
heavy shadow, and through their delicate tracery the 
outline of the building is still plainly visible. It behooves 
one to drop everything else and devote his time to 
obtain whatever he wishes in the architectural line when 
that day comes; for just at that point a single day 
works great changes, and Nature, like Time and Tide, 
waits for no man. 

Another case in which the time of year is of concern 
is that of an open loggia or portico facing the south. In 
summer when the sun is far north and high in the 
heavens, such a gallery will get almost no illumination ; 
but in winter when the sun hangs low in the sky, there 
is a very different and much better effect. Sometimes 
a very ordinary-looking facade, as seen by daylight, 
astonishes by its unsuspected beauty seen at night with 
a graceful branch of a tree casting its shadow from the 
glow of a nearby electric light. 

Take time to study the subject, then, in all its aspects. 
Having determined the best view-point and the best 
lighting, next choose the location for the camera which 
will best interpret to others the picture in the mind's 
eye. If it is to be a glimpse of some attractive portico 
or beautiful doorway, the difficulties will be few com- 
pared to those encountered if the whole building is to 
be portrayed ; particularly if it have a high tower and 
be so situated that it is impossible to get a proper 
distance from it. It is often wiser to do the small part 


well, and in true proportion, than to attempt a whole 
which may be beyond the limitations of the equipment. 
If the camera has not a swing-back or tilting-bed in ad- 
dition to the rising-front, leave the difficult heights to a 
later day. As another camera-worker has expressed 
it — “the part may be greater than the whole.” 

Always remember that the plate must be parallel 
with the upright lines of the building. By pointing 
the camera upward, to take in the tower, without using 
the swing-back to keep the plate upright, the bottom of 
the plate is brought nearer the object than the top, with 
consequent distortion of lines which will make the build- 
ing look wider at the base than at the top. The reverse 
is of course true if the camera be pointed downward in 
taking a picture from a window or housetop. 

Use first the rising front; if that is not adequate, it 
will be necessary to tip the camera; but be sure to cor- 
rect the distortion by the use of the swing-back. 

If one can get enough distance, all this trouble is 
much reduced and the ideal way is to find a position far 
enough off to enable one to use the rear combination of 
the lens. This will give better perspective and atmos- 
phere, still, such conditions are rare, and it is far more 
probable that the use of a wide-angle lens will be re- 
quired. This is to be avoided whenever possible, as it 
seldom gives even reasonably true perspective if used at 
close range. 

The material and color of the building will influence 
the time of exposure. A structure of red sandstone will 
need a much longer time than one of gray stone. Al- 
ways let the exposure be full, to give transparent 
shadows and full detail. 

In developing the plates of a light stone building, it is 
advisable to dilute the developer one-third or one-half 
so that the highlights may not become blocked while 
bringing up the shadows. The negatives should not be 
too strong in contrast, but should be full of fine detail. 

The printing-medium chosen depends on the effect 
desired. For a broad effect in some large portico or 
doorway of gray stone, the black platinum is an almost 
perfect medium. If the building be of red or brown 
stone, the sepia tones will be ideal for it, and if it be 
full of detail, W. & C. Japine Platinum will reproduce 
it nicely. In the developing-papers an endless variety of 
surfaces present themselves and almost any negative can 
be made to yield a satisfactory print. 

Have in mind at the outset the impression that it is 
wished the picture shall make on the beholder. If an 
effect of bright sunlight is desired, the exposure may be 
shortened and a stronger developer used. If a soft im- 
pression of haze or a broad one-tone effect is what is 
wanted, soften the focus a trifle and give full exposure 
with weak developer. 

The article by William S. Davis in this number of 
Puoro-Era will prove an inspiration to any efforts in 
architectural photography. The theory is shown to 
work out in the practice of the illustrations.— K. B. 
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SECOND PRIZE — INTERIORS WITH FIGURES 


Gold Chloride 


Go xp chloride is one of the most useful, as well as 
expensive, salts used in photography. The reddish- 
orange crystals are supplied in small glass-tubes tightly 
sealed, each containing fifteen grains of the salt. The 
salt keeps indefinitely in the sealed tubes, but, once the 
seal is broken, the salt starts absorbing water from 
the air, and soon deliquesces — turns into a liquid. This 
does not change the quality of the salt, only care must 
be taken to treat the bottle as one containing a liquid 
after the seal has once been broken. In solution, the 
gold chloride keeps indefinitely. A practical way to 
handle the chloride is to dissolve it in water in such pro- 
portion that a given amount of the liquid contains an 
even grain of the salt. For example, dissolve fifteen 
grains of the salt in fifteen drams of water ; each dram will 
then contain an even grain of the salt. Liquids are usually 
measured in ounces, so a more handy way yet is to dis- 
solve the fifteen grains of the salt in seven and one-half 
ounces of water. Each half ounce of solution will then 
contain one grain of gold chloride. 

Now, to use this solution in any formula calling for, 
say, one grain of gold chloride, take one-half ounce of 








F. E. BRONSON 


the dissolved salt in your measuring-glass and add 
enough water to make up a combined liquid total equal 
to that required of water in the formula. This gives 
just the right amount of gold chloride and water in your 
mixture without any bothersome calculation. 

A favorite gold toning-bath is known as the gold-sul- 
phocyanide bath, named from two chemicals employed. 
The tones are of a very pleasing rich brown. The pro- 
portions are, ten grains of sulphocyanide, one grain of 
gold chloride and ten ounces of water. 

A toning-bath, which gives a wider range of tones, is 
the thiocarbamide. To ten ounces of water add one grain 
of thiocarbamide, three grains of citric acid and one 
grain of gold. Dissolve in the order given and let the 
bath stand for two hours before using. The fixing-bath 
for this solution should have a few drops of ammonia 
added to it. The prints are taken from the toning-bath 
and placed directly in the fixing-bath with no inter- 
mediate washing or rinsing. 

In the self-toning papers, the gold chloride is on the 
paper itself. This is advantageous, as the gold is evenly 
distributed over the sensitive surface. This avoids the 
danger of uneven toning. The cause of this unevenness 
in the toning of ordinary papers is due to insufficient 
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AN OLD STORY 


motion of the prints in the solution. Sodium bicarbonate 
is added to the fixing-bath for self-toning papers as 
follows: sodium hyposulphite, 1 ounce; sodium bi- 
carbonate, 14 ounce; water, 10 ounces. The tone of the 
self-toned print depends entirely upon the quality of the 
negative. If the latter is dense, and therefore requires 
considerable printing-time, the tones of the print will 
be a rich, deep brown; if the negative is of medium 
density, the tone of the print will be a warm sepia, and, 
if the negative is thin, the tone will be a purplish gray 
without much depth. It is, therefore, not advisable to 
print in the direct sunshine from a thin negative. Place 
the printing-frame in the shade; for, the slower the pro- 
cess of printing, the richer will be the tone of the print. 

A process called double-toning is very interesting for 
its unusual tones. The print is first toned in a rather 
weak solution of gold chloride, is then washed thoroughly 
in several changes of water, and finally is toned in plati- 
num. When the paper is rather heavy and of a mat 
surface, the result is very artistic. The exact process is 
as follows: the gold solution, ten grains of sodium 
acetate, one-quarter grain of gold chloride, ten ounces of 
water. (One-quarter grain of gold chloride is an eighth 
of an ounce of the second of the gold solutions.) The 
prints are toned in this bath until the color has changed 
toa chocolate. They are then washed in four or five 
changes of water and placed in a platinum-bath made as 
follows: phosphoric acid, 1 dram ; water, 10 ounces ; 
potassium chloroplatinite one-half grain. The prints 
should be toned until all traces of brown have disap- 
peared, and the tone of the print is even. They are 
then rinsed thoroughly, and finally fixed in a weak hypo- 
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bath, strength one to fifteen. The tone of the prints 
thus treated is a rich blue-black the color of a fine en- 
graving. If directions are followed carefully, there is 
no danger that the image will not be permanent. Prints 
which were toned by this method several years ago are 
as beautiful in tone now as when they were first made. 
If a warm tone is desired, the prints should not be toned 
in the gold-bath very long. As soon as the color begins 
to turn a brown, they should be removed, washed, and 
retoned in the platinum bath. The color imparted will 
be a very pleasing brown. The great latitude of timing, 
by this method makes possible a variety of tones which, 
if skilfully handled, will mean much in giving a nega- 
tive its best interpretation. 
he 

PROBABLY no public square in any city in the world 
has been the subject of more spirited discussion regard- 
ing its artistic appearance than Copley Square, Boston, 
U. S. A. One of its chief architectural features is 
Trinity Church, pictured on the front-cover. The 
photograph is by F. A. Saunderson, and presages the 
character of the March Guild competition — “ Architec- 
tural Subjects.” Let those who are interested take 
notice in what others have done. 
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For drying post-cards the Photo- Welt recommends the 
following simple and effective method: Take a sheet of 
corrugated packing-paper of convenient size and bend 
the postals so that the two ends will enter two grooves, 
forming an arch with the print-side up. They will dry 
quickly in this way and will afterwards remain flat. 














The Round Robin Guild 
Monthly Competitions 


Closing the last day of every month. 

Address all prints for competition to PHoro-Era, 
Round Robin Guild Editor, 383 Boylston Street, 
Boston, U.S.A. 




















Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning picture, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes will be awarded in photographic materials of 
any nature sold by any dealer or manufacturer who 
advertises in PHotro-ERA, to be selected by the winner. 





Rules 


1. These competitions are free and open to all mem- 
bers of the Round Robin Guild. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Sepia-prints on rough 
paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such should 
be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. or black- 
and-white paper having the same gradations and detail. 

3. The right is reserved to withhold from the compe- 
titions all prints not up to the PHoro-Era standard. 

4. A package of prints will not be considered eligible 

unless return postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with the data. 
5. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, Guild-number, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in letter. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era, unless otherwise re- 
quested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in PHoro-ErA, full credit in each case being 
given to the maker. 

7. Competitors are requested not to send enlargements 
greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 12 x 15 
unless they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff 
corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express, Section 
D Rates, very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 


Subjects for Competition for 1913 


January — “ Home-Portraits.” Closes February 28. 
February — “ Flashlights.” Closes March 51. 

March — “ Architectural Subjects.” Closes April 30. 
April — “‘Spring-Scenes.”” Closes May 31. 

May — “ Park-Scenes.” Closes June 30. 

June —“ General Subjects.” Closes July 51. 

July —“ Wild Flowers.” Closes August 31. 

August — ‘‘ Marine-Studies.”’ Closes September 30. 
September — “ Shore-Scenes.” Closes October 51. 
October — “ Rainy Days.” Closes November 30. 
November — ‘‘ Christmas Cards.” Closes December 31. 
December — “ Home-Scenes.” Closes January 31. 


Awards — Interiors with Figures 

First Prize: Wm. P. Hall. 

Second Prize: F. E. Bronson. 

Third Prize: F. C. Eveleth. 

Special Prize: W. A. Rawson. 

Honorable Mention: David Bevan, Jane Dudley, J. P. 
Hambly, Chas. H. Flood, R. J. Garneau, Alexander 
Murray, Clara J. L. Pierce, Oliver T. Waite, Alice Willis. 





Monthly Contests for Beginners 


In these contests all Guild members are eligible PRO- 
VIDED THEY HAVE NEVER RECEIVED ANY PRIZES OR 
HonoraB_E MENTIONS in the past, FROM ANY SOURCE, 
AND PROVIDED ALSO THAT THEY HAVE NOT BEEN 
MAKING PHOTOGRAPHS MORE THAN ONE YEAR. 

All prints submitted, except prize-winners, will be 
returned if postage is sent in a separate letter with the 
data. The rules on opposite column apply here. 


Prizes 
First Prize: Value $5.00. Second Prize: Value $2.50. 
Third Prize: Value $1.50. Honorable Mention: Those 
whose work is worthy will be given Honorable Mention. 
Subjects for each contest is “General”; but only 
original prints are desired. 


Awards — Beginners’ Contest 
WINTER-SCENES 


First Prize: Roscoe W. De La Mater. 


Special Prize-Competition 
For Hand-Colored Photographs 


To encourage the fascinating pastime of coloring 
photographic prints, PHoro-Era offers a series of 
prizes, aggregating $22.50, for the best three hand- 
colored pictures. 

CONDITIONS 

1. The contest is open only to amateur photographers — 
beginners and advanced workers—who live in the 
United States of America. Professional and semi- 
professional photographers are not eligible. 

2. The subject to be colored, size, and style of color- 
ing are at the discretion of the contestant; but it must 
be a print upon any sensitized photographic paper. 

3. The colors must have been deposited with the aid 
of the brush. Watercolors in the form of cakes, tubes, 
bottles, sheets or stamps should be used. 

4. The work of coloring, as well as all the photo- 
graphic work, including print, must be by the con- 
tributor. 

5. Pictures awarded prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoro-ERa. 

6. All prints not receiving a prize or Honorable Men- 
tion will be returned to the senders, if fully prepaid and 
accompanied by full amount of return postage at the 
rate of one cent for each two ounces or fraction thereof. 

7. Contest closes May 15, 1915. 


AWARDS 
First Prize $10.00 
Second Prize 7.50 
pe 2 5.00 


Next three in order of merit will receive a prize of 
$2.00 each. 

Prizes will be awarded in photographic materials of 
any nature advertised in PHoro-ErRA, to be selected by 
the winners. 
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AN INTERESTING STORY 











Answers to Correspondents 


Readers wishing information upon any point in 
connection with their photographic work are invited 
to make use of this department. Address all in- 
quiries to Guild Editor, PHoro-Era, 383 Boylston 
Street, Boston. If a personal reply is desired, a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope must be enclosed. 




















JANE REApE. — To get a Blue-Black Tone on Self- 
Toning Paper place the print for five minutes ina salt- 
bath made rather strong, then rinse and fix in a hypo- 
bath. Glossy blue-print cards are not on the market. 
To render a blue-print glossy, use a varnish specially 
prepared for this purpose. Blue-print postals or blue- 
prints made on heavy paper and varnished resemble 
Delft-blue tiling. 

O.tvE J.— Direction to make Lantern-Slides by 
Contact-Printing will be found in the March, 1912, 
Puoro-Era. You may use films as well as plates for 
this purpose, and there is an advantage of the film over 
the plate because one may print from either side of the 
film-negative. The prints which you enclose would 
make interesting lantern-slide subjects, and the detail 
is sharp and clear. 

S.S.—The iridescent markings on the edges of 
your negatives are indicative of old plates or careless 
storage. They can be removed by immersing the plate 
ina bath of hypo 12 0z., water 5 oz., potassium ferri- 
cyanide 2 gr. 


SPECIAL PRIZE — INTERIORS WITH FIGURES 





W. A. RAWSON 


H. G. — Where one has only occasional use for a 
method of lettering negatives, and does not wish to 
invest in a titling-outfit, an easy method is to print the 
desired inscription neatly on paper with copying ink, 
then place it over a clear place in the plate, face down, 
and rub vigorously with the finger. If copying-ink is 
not available, print with ordinary ink on paper, then 
hold against a window and trace the writing firmly on 
the back of the paper. Place the negative over this 
reversed tracing, film side up, and copy with pencil on 
retouching varnish, or with ink. The advantage of the 
pencil on the varnish is the ease with which it can be 
removed. For other methods see February PHoro-Era, 
“ Titles on Negatives.” 

E. G.—White trays are all right for use in darkroom. 
If you have a safe light, any reflection of that light will 
be safe, and there is, therefore, no reason for black 
walls or sink or trays. 

F. G.— To make a plate-mask effect on prints, a 
simple method is the following : 

Having made the prints with a wide, white margin, 
cut a piece of cardboard a little larger all around than 
the print. Hold the print against the window and mark 
the corners on the back side, then adjust the piece of 
cardboard against the face of the print, leaving even 
margins at top and sides and a little more at the bottom. 
This adjustment is made by holding the print against 
window, using the marked corners as guides. When 
properly adjusted, lay print and card on a flat surface, 
print on top, being careful not to letthemslip. Rub the 


print down over edge of card with the fingers or with a 
blunt instrument. 








G. F. F. — For blue-black tones on platinum paper, 
make up a stock solution as follows: 


Potassium oxalate 2 ounces 
Potassium phosphate 14 ounce 
Water 14 ounces 
Oxalie acid 50 grains 


For use, dilute with an equal quantity of water and 
use at 65 degrees Fahrenheit. Stale paper, or warmer 
developer, will tend to warmer tones. 

A. H.—The work that may be done by two 
windows will depend much on the relative position of 
the windows. If they are side by side and near together, 
you can work very near them and get a strong illumina- 
tion; but if they are widely separated you will have to 
increase the distance unduly, and should they be on 
opposite sides of the room, the light from one of them 
must be so screened and subdued as to be entirely sub- 
ordinate to the other, so diminishing the volume of light 
and lengthening the exposure. See February PHoro- 
Era ‘ Portrait-Photography for Amateurs.” 





THE WOOL SORTER 

THIRD PRIZE 
INTERIORS WITH FIGURES 
F. C. EVELETH 


A. F.— The round white spots on your prints are 
caused by bubbles during development. It is a good 
plan to have a wide rubber-set camel’s-hair brush which 
can be passed over the face of the print on immersion. 
The spots may be removed by the use of a small, almost 
dry brush with India ink. To match the various tones 
of black and sepia prints, however, a combination of 
ivory black, neutral tint and vandyke brown is best. 

R. L. — The round damp or sticky spots on your old 
negatives may be caused by the face of one plate coming 
in contact with the back of another on which drops of 
hypo have been allowed to dry. A thorough washing 
should remove them. Care should be taken to wash the 
back as well as the face of plates, and they should be 
packed face to face. 

P. F. — The yellow stain on your negative is doubt- 
less due to insufficient fixing. Plates or films should be 
left in the hypo for some minutes after all trace of white 
has disappeared. Suppose all milkiness to have disap- 
peared in ten minutes, they should remain ten more 
before removal. I know of no remedy when once the 
stain has appeared. 
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READY FOR PLAY 
HONORABLE MENTION 
INTERIORS WITH FIGURES 
CHAS. H. FLOOD 








Print-Criticism 


Address all prints for criticism, enclosing return 
postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces 
or fraction thereof, to Guild Editor, Paoro-Era, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston. Prints must beur 
the maker's name and address, and should be 
accompanied by a letter, sent separately, giving full 
particulars of date, light. plate or film, stop used, 
exposure, developer and printing-process. 




















G. G. — This is a case where your background is far 
too “ busy.” The oval frames, the musical instruments, 
the table and its ornaments, the music on the piano, and, 
above all, the figured drapery behind the head, all quar- 
rel with the figure for first place. The figure itself is 
not bad, but it is not focused as sharply as the back- 
ground. 

H. R. N.—A fine portrait of a boy, with well-sub- 
dued home-setting. The chief fault is the double light- 


ing. The light on the right side of the face should have 
been very greatly subdued or entirely shut out and a 








reflector used to carry the principal light around farther 


onto the darker side. ‘Trim from the top, to take off 
light corner of picture-frame. 

H. N.—A very pretty view of lake and distant 
mountains, but the dark mass of man and boat in left 
foreground would help the composition more if at right 
where the empty boat is now. Asit is, the accent comes 
directly under the large mass of the dark mountain and 
makes that side of the print too heavy; in the other 
position it would establish a very good balance. 

H. R. N.—A very good subject; but had this been 
taken as a horizontal instead of an upright, it would 
have been much better. In this way you would get rid 
of the meaningless foreground ; would take in the rest 
of the quaint stone house and not lose materially in the 
height of the fine evergreen. 

D. H. —A splendid picture of a foot-race, full of the 
feeling of effort and motion. The center of interest, the 
winning racer, is a little central; but 
objectionable than usual, as the perspective of the track 
and benches is very good and the arrangement seems 


it seems less 


logical. 
R. L. C. — Yours is a common mistake of having two 


To be effective a single picture must 
if the building was 
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pictures in one. 
be all bound about a single idea. 











SHADY FALLS 


your main thought, the figure in the immediate fore- 
ground is too imposingly important. It is wise to work 
for simplicity in composition. A good test of composi- 
tion is, can you select a title in two seconds ? 

H. C. J.— Your “State House” is underexposed. 
One is very apt to overestimate the strength of winter 
light. For accurate work, the intelligent use of an 
exposure guide such as that printed on page 144 of this 
issue, or that of the Wellcome Exposure Record and 
Diary, or an accurate meter such as the Wynne or the 
Bee is essential. 


The Sensitive Film of the Human Camera 


Ir may interest many of our readers to know that by 
very simple means it is possible to see the retina of 
their own eye. It is true that the real cornea of the 
eye, which is transparent and very delicately con- 
structed, can be seen only by the doctor who uses sensi- 
tive instruments. But the underlying choroid, with its 
arteries and veins, can be seen very distinctly by the fol- 
lowing means, which is very simple. Go into a darkened 
room with a light, preferably a lamp with a small reflec- 
tor, such as ordinary kitchen-lamps have. Hold the 
lamp fairly close to one eye, and a bit to one side near 
the temple, but allowing the stream of light to enter the 
eye. By moving the lamp gently from side to side and 
up and down — staring meanwhile with wide open eyes 
at some dark corner in the room, which is but dimly 
lighted when the lamp is so held that the reflector 
(shade ) casts a shadow in the room — there will appear, 
first dimly and then more and more plainly, a round, 
fairly large and reddish spot, upon which may be seen a 
network of heavy and fine branches. This round illu- 
mination is nothing less than the background of one’s 
own illuminated eye, and the many branches which we 
see there, are the strong arteries of the cornea. The 
careful observer will detect many other features of the 


FIRST PRIZE — BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


R. H. DE LA MATER 


eye-formation which can be seen to best advantage when 
the light falls upon the eye as obliquely as possible, the 
lamp being held well to one side. 

The secret of the trick is this: The light of the lamp, 
entering the eye from the side, is reflected back into 
the eye, illuminating the choroid. The eye then looks 
at this choroid reflected from the front surface of the 
eye which acts as a mirror. Looking back into itself in 
this manner, the eye on the second passage acts as a 
powerful simple microscope. Altogether, the light 
from the lamp passes over the same path] three times 
before it is finally visualized on the retina. 


a: 


A SIMPLE system of providing artificial light approach- 
ing daylight, for retouching in particular, is information 
recently given by a correspondent of the British Jour- 
nal of Photography. A tumblerful of blue-tinted water 
in front of an ordinary oil-lamp to get the magnified 
effect seen with the familiar globes in drug-stores. A 
piece of thin ground-glass is placed against the tumbler 
to diffuse the light, and an ideal illuminant is obtained 
which does not fatigue the eyes, even after a big day’s 
work. The blue-tinted water is obtained by the addi- 
tion of a little Prussian blue watercolor, or even ordi- 
nary bluing answers the purpose very well for this 
simple “ water-lamp.” 

When two or more retouchers are at work, economy 
may be effected by using a lamp of the circular wick- 
form, and have a desk made for four. Of course, in 
this case four tumblers would be required. With a 
little experimentation this method should be applicable 
to coloring lantern-slides, as by trial the correct colors 
ean be found, which, when added to the water, give a 
transmitted light by which one could judge colors cor- 
rectly, as they appear in daylight. 
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LONDON LETTER 


CARINE AND WILL A. CADBY 














THE most interesting and far-reaching event of the 
month is, no doubt, the introduction of photogravure of 
a kind that can be produced both cheaply and quickly. 
All photographers know the difference between repro- 
ductions by photogravure, and the halftone block. The 
rich shadows and the matte surface are, pictorially, tre- 
mendous assets ina print by photogravure. The highly 
glossy surface of the so-called “ Art” paper, on which 
prints from halftone blocks have to be made, is an insur- 
mountable artistic drawback. It follows, therefore, 
that if science has made it possible for the newspapers 
to be illustrated as expeditiously and cheaply by photo- 
gravure as they have hitherto been by the halftone 
block, the latter process for many subjects is doomed. 

The chief illustrations in Photography and Focus, for 
the current week, are reproduced by the photogravure- 
process, called “* Rotogravur,” which has been introduced 
into England by The Illustrated London News and Sketch. 
A critical examination of these pictures makes one hope 
that the process is capable of further improvement, as 
no doubt it is. The surface is beautiful, the shadows 
are almost all one could desire, but the highlights, in 
fact all the lighter tones, are disappointing, and the 
effect in this particular is somewhat like a print from an 
over-dense negative. This is evidently the fault of the 
process, for all the pictures suffer in the same way. 
But this, no doubt, will be remedied in time. Even as 
they are, these illustrations are infinitely more satisfy- 
ing, pictorially, than prints from halftone blocks would 
have been; and when the process has become general, 
there will be many pictures really worth saving. 

We do not know if the Mirrorscope is well-known in 
the States. We made our first acquaintance with it a 
few days back when an enterprising assistant, at one of 
the big London photographic stores, insisted on giving 
us a demonstration. Briefly described, it is a magic 
lantern capable of throwing on the screen most accu- 
rately defined enlargements from any fairly flat object. 
Posteards, clippings, drawings, solid objects, flowers, 
etc., can all be shown in exact facsimile, and in any 
reasonable size, by simply placing them in the machine, 
and every line, shade and tint is accurately reproduced. 
This is done by a simple arrangement of mirrors, 
unnecessary to describe here. The point is, that any 
object, from a bright, new sixpence to the finest repro- 
duction of an old master, can be shown on the screen very 
much enlarged, yet critically sharp and clear. Think of 
what this means to photographers. Instead of many 
evenings laboriously spent in making transparencies 
from favorite negatives to show in the lantern to their 
admiring relatives and friends, all they will have to do 
in future is to make an ordinary print by whatever 
process they like, which can be reflected on the screen. 

We looked in at Richard Speaight’s Studio, in Bond 
Street, one particularly dark afternoon this week, when 
photography by daylight was quite out of the question, 
thinking to have a leisurely chat with London's chief pro- 
fessional photographer of children. But business was 
in full swing, and little sitters came along in troops in 
every imaginable costume, ready for the Mansion House 
Children’s Faneydress Ball, to be photographed by 
electric light. During an interval between two sittings, 


we visited the studio with Mr. Speaight, and he showed 
us the secret in the scheme he had arranged with three 
very powerful electric lights behind a white gauze-cur- 





tain. This arrangement takes all the crudity out of 
the electric light; so much so, that not the least shadow 
is cast on the sitter, the result being similar to diffused 
daylight ; but, oh! how much more regular and cer- 
tain! He also showed us prints, only just framed, of 
the latest portraits of some young Royalties — the 
Duchesses of Westminster and Marlborough, Lady Con- 
stance Lytton, and the wife and little daughter of the 
First Lord of the Admiralty. 

A one-man show of Mr. A. H. Blake’s photographs is 
now open at the rooms of the Royal Photographic Society. 
The exhibits are mostly prints which are the result of 
Mr. Blake’s stay in Portugal, when, on commission, he 
studied and photographed in all the principal towns 
and districts. Like all Mr. Blake’s work, they are of 
considerable pictorial merit, and all have that subtle 
unphotographic atmosphere that is so Blakean and have 
made his London studies so interesting and different 
from those of anyone else. 

The exhibition opened with a lecture by Mr. Blake, 
very well attended, of course, as Mr. Blake has a repu- 
tation for lecturing, and understands just how to keep 
his audience interested and stimulated, curious for what 
is coming. We all know his pleasant, easy manner of 
taking us along with him on his travels comfortably in 
a train de luxe! This time we went with him to Portu- 
gal and heard all about the country south of Lisbon. 
We were told about the monasteries, pictures of which 
we had admired so much on the walls. We quite agreed 
with Mr. Blake that they surely must be the most 
beautiful buildings in the world. We heard a good deal 
about Bussaco with its woods, its battlefield, royal 
palace and iron bridge. Just when we were feeling 
elevated with all this beauty and romance, our train de 
luxe gave a jolt, or, in other words, Mr. Blake brought 
us down to solid earth by talking about its smells, in 
which way the locality is said to even beat Cologne! 

What gave an added interest to the afternoon, was 
the fact that Senhor Carvalho, the First Secretary of 
Legation, gave an address on Portuguese pictures and 
poetry. As he is a poet and patriot, as well as an 
excellent speaker, this was very well worth hearing. 

Mr. Ward Muir, well known over here as a journalist 
and a pictorial photographer, has just returned from a 
trip to the States. As he has traveled rather extensively 
in Europe, it was interesting to hear his account of his 
stay in America compared with his other travels. He 
said, ‘The curious thing about it is, that I had the 
impression of being in a foreign country, and yet I kept 
hearing my own tongue. It was all quite different to 
England, still there was no barrier of a strange language 
to prevent my getting in touch with those I met; for 
which reason, it was naturally far and away more inter- 
esting than any other country. For, although I speak 
German, French, and a bit of Spanish and Russian, there 
is always bound to be akind of barrier in these countries.” 
With the exception of our Editor and Mr. Stieglitz and 
Mr. Yarnall Abott, he did not come in contact with any 
photographers, as his work — mostly fiction-writing — 
brought him more in touch with lay editors and writers. 
We hope to see his photographic impressions of some of 
the big towns; mostly taken from sky-scrapers, we hear. 
He has brought home a number of exposed, but unde- 
veloped, plates. 

Mr. Mortimer is another prominent photographer who 
is having a one-man show in London. He has some 
really beautiful work at the Camera Club. It is good 
to see so many of his pictures together; for it makes 
one realize, afresh, his astonishing originality and versa- 
tility. Oil and bromoil are still his mediums; but, 
unlike some photographers, he is their master instead 
of their slave. Here we see “ fat,” juicy prints full of 
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force and vigor and delicate light-suggestive effects ; 
truly, we think photography is a marvelous art. The 
Private View was on January 11, and one could not help 
being struck by the effect of different personalities. 
There were no long faces, and every one seemed to have 
a good time. Mr. Mortimer has that attractive quality 
that seems to create an easy and pleasant atmosphere. 
We all enjoyed ourselves. [The “ mirrorscope,” de- 
scribed by our correspondents, seems to be a local name 
for an apparatus similar to our opaque reflectors which, 
used with a French-plate mirror placed in front of the 
projection-lens, or attached thereto, gives a sharp, bril- 
liant, wunreversed image in facsimile of flat objects.—Ep. | 











BERLIN LETTER 


MAX A. R. BRUNNER 




















Some days before Christmas the German Society For 
Furthering Photography, the largest amateur club in the 
country, celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary in the 
Royal War Academy. The director of the Lette Haus, 
a girls’ trade-school with a photographic department, 
Mr. Schultze-Hencke gave a historical review of this 
prominent club from its foundation in 1887. This was 
the work of the famous Dr. H. W. Vogel, author of the 
well-known handbooks, who also founded the other great 
society, both of which were amalgamated one and one- 
half years ago, as I reported in PHoto-Era for July, 1911. 

Then followed a lecture on the development of photo- 
graphy during the past twenty-five years, which lasted 
two hours and was exceedingly interesting. It was 
accompanied by a series of successful experiments, for 
which purpose a projection-lamp, many lantern-slides, 
apparatus, chemicals and other devices were procured. 
We heard something about the early stages of color- 
photography prior to the invention of the color-sensitive 
plate by Dr. Vogel. Director Schultze-Hencke said that 
four periods could be distinguished, the first being the 
invention of the color-sensitive plates in 1875 to 1884, 
the second beginning with the discoveries of Lippmann 
and Dr. Neuhaus, the third being distinguished by the 
introduction of ethyl-red by Professors Miethe and 
Traube and of panchromatic plates, while the last 
period means the appearance of the Lumiére auto- 
chrome plate. After this instructive part of the festivi- 
ties came a banquet in room of the Kriegsakademie, 
where several speeches were made. Besides, as a 
novelty, several motion-pictures were shown during the 
supper. 

Although there are many amateur clubs in the father- 
land, a somewhat novel one has come to light at the 
beginning of the year. In order to bring younger 
friends of the camera into closer connection, several such 
amateurs have founded a society called The Youths’ 
Club of German Amateur Photographers, with head- 
quarters in Berlin. They sent out circulars asking all 
camera-friends of both sexes, from fifteen to thirty 
years old, to join. 

At the beginning of every year a number of year- 
books, calendars for the table and the wall, almanacs, 
and general books on photography appear. Vogel’s 
handbook, now in its twenty-seventh edition, is too well 
known to require a description. Another equally famous 
work is Eder’s yearbook which has begun its twenty- 
sixth year. This edition contains two hundred and fifty- 
two text illustrations and seventeen art-inserts, among 
which we find some pretty mezzo-tint engravings. There 
are over three hundred pages of text. DER DEUTSCHE 





KAMERA ALMANACH, 1912-1913, founded by Fritz 
Lischer, appears for the eighth time. In its two hun- 
dred and fifty pages we find one hundred and fifty-six 
interesting pictures. For the first time the method of 
printing has been changed, several tints being employed 
adapted to the character of the subjects. Seventeen 
articles deal with esthetic and technical topics. A 
pocket diary, called, DEUTSCHER PHOTOGRAPHEN 
KALENDAR, has been issued by Karl Schwier, and for 
the thirty-second time. It is a complete directory of 
all kinds of addresses useful to lovers of photography. 
It contains the names of the principal amateur and 
professional clubs in the world, and the addresses of 
every camera-user in Germany if he belongs to some 
society; also lists of manufacturers of apparatus, and 
lenses and accessories, these being well classified. It 
consists of two volumes, the first containing useful 
recipes. In reference to tear-off calendars for the 
wall, the well-known publisher, Wilhelm Knapp of 
Halle a.S., issues one specially devoted to picture- 
making, aud contains fine examples of amateur and 
other photographs, recipes, historical dates, ete. The 
best-known, however, is Meyer’s historic-geographic 
Calender, which now appears in its seventeenth year. 
Very artistic is Seemann’s Art-Calendar showing mostly 
reproductions of paintings and sculpture. A new-comer 
among the tear-off calendars is “ Through Field and 
Nature,” issued by the Society for the Preservation of 
Natural Beauties and Monuments. 

The permanent Commission for Exhibitions for Ger- 
man Industry, the advisory board of our government in 
all questions dealing with exhibitions, probably the only 
institution of its kind in the world, is just making 
public the announcement that the German government 
has accepted the invitation of the Swedish Empire to 
take part, officially, in the Swedish Exhibition at 
Malmé, in 1914. Geheimrath Matthies has already 
been appointed to act as general commissioner for the 
German department. As was done at Turin, 1911, the 
organization of a large section for photography, graphic 
arts, book-printing, etc., has been put into the experi- 
enced hands of Professor Emmerich, director of the 
Munich photographie academy. It is planned to give a 
faithful representation of the high standard of German 
artistic work, of our methods of reproduction, other 
graphic arts, book-binding and printing and the allied 
industries. All this will be placed on view in seven 
rooms. All such firms are interested who already have 
done export-business with Denmark, Sweden and 
Russia, also those who wish to find a market there. In 
another foreign city — Ghent, belgium — there will be 
a World’s Fair this year, which will contain an Art- 
Salon. It is open to photographers and painters, who 
incur no expenses except for the transportation of 
pictures, 

Concluding this correspondence, I mention that the 
famous Optical Works of Zeiss, in Jena, have just 
issued their annual report. Unlike most firms, here as 
well as abroad, they have introduced a system of profit- 
sharing with their many employees, of which there are 
over four thousand. These, workmen and _ officials, 
received this year nine per cent of their yearly income, 
while in 1911 it was eight per cent. A few days before 
Christmas, a Kinematographic Congress and Exhibition, 
lasting one week, was held in the capital, the first one 
in Germany. It consisted of three groups, viz., Science 
and Education, Art and Entertainment, and Economi- 
eal and Technical Topics. The public has been given 
a chance for the first time to get acquainted with the 
motion-picture-industry as a factor of culture and its 
economic importance. Every day, illustrated lectures 
of some instructive character were given by experts. 
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THE frontispiece is a flower-piece of the decorative 
order, and as such fulfils its mission. Reflections of any 
kind, when tempered by artistic judgment, impart 
interest to monotonous spaces. The mirrored image 
of the vase, in Mr. Jeanne’s engrossing arrangement, is 
so assertive as to give the illusion of a substructure, a 
double-bowled vase being the visual result. The effect 
may be so designed; we do not know. 

The frontispiece, together with the other flower- 
studies which illustrate Mr. Jeanne’s instructive paper 
on indoor-photography of flowers, are referred to in the 
text, where the technical modus operandi is fully 
described. 

The seven pictures which accompany Mr. Davis’ 
inspiring article on architectural photography, pages 
108 to 114, are veritable masterpieces of their kind — 
technically superb, and fully expressive of the artist’s 
pleasing personality. As examples, they deserve to be 
studied and emulated. 

“The Meeting-House.” Page 108. 12.50 P.M. on a 
clear day in May; 50 seconds with No. 8 needle-hole in 
place of lens, at 13 inches from 5x7 Cramer Inst. Iso. 
plate. 

‘“‘ Metropolitan Museum of Art from Central Park.”’ 
Page 111. Clear August day; 3.10 p.m.; 145 second; 
stop, F/11. 

“Above the Tree-tops.” Page 114. Taken from 
standpoint in park looking toward Fifth Avenue, about 
opposite 76th Street, at 12.50 p.m.; soft sunshine; 
145 second; stop, F/11. Print made from 214 x 3-inch 
section of negative. 

“A Glimpse of Fifth Avenue — New York.” Page 109. 
Cloudy August morning; '0 second; stop. F/11. 

“The South Porch — Grace Church, New York.” 
Page 110. Very cloudy day; 8.30 a.u.; 6 seconds; 
stop. F/32, while a light rain was falling. 

“The Pillars.” Page 112. Entrance to the Public 
Library, New London, Conn. 3.30 p.m.; soft, hazy 
sunshine against the light; 1 second; stop, F/16. 

“ A Bronx Park Fountain.” Page 113. Bright sun- 
shine in August; 9.20 a.m.; side lighting; subject of 
white marble; 1 second; stop, F/16; Ingento “A” 
ray-filter. Cramer Inst. Iso. plates were used through- 
out, and, with the exception of ‘‘ The Meeting-House,” 
all the negatives were taken with a single achromatic 
lens of 61-inch focus fitted to a 34x44 folding 
hand-camera, having reversible-back. rising-front and 
swing-bed. Prints for reproduction on Studio Cyko. 

The charming picture, page 115, shows that even as 
small children, girls in Germany are taught the signifi- 
cance of true motherhood. This is a genuine scene. not 
an arrangement for the camera. The management of 
the light, subordination of surroundings. modeling in 
white drapery and naiveness of expression are worthy 
to be admired. 

Emma ©. Durrant is widely known for her ability to 
record the happier scenes of childhood. Page 117 pre- 
sents one of numberless pictures of this kind which our 
artist has produced. Data: 5x7 Poco Camera; R. R. 
lens; August, 1911; 10 a.m.; bright sunlight; 125 
second; Stanley plate; Kruxo print, 5 x 7. 

Mrs. Fletcher’s subjects, pages 118 to 120, are in- 
tended to be explanatory. rather than pictorial, and 
achieve that end most happily. 

That pictorial work can be done with an exceedingly 


small hand-camera is demonstrated by Lehman Wen- 
dell, pages 121, 124 and 126. Data: Bright sun; lens 
at F/6.8; 440 second; Kastman Speed Film; tank 
development ; 7x 10 enlargement on P. M.C. Bromide 
from 15% x 214 inch negative. 

Claude Davis Millar has appeared hitherto in these 
pages as a pictorialist ; this time, however, as a literary 
contributor, None will gainsay that he has told his 
story well; but the illustrations to his article, pages 
127 to 129, are merely explanatory and technical. 


Our Monthly Competition 


Tae contest, “ Interior with Figures,” was replete 
with successes. In “ An Old Story,” page 133, Wm. P. 
Hall has displayed a high degree of originality. The 
composition is real, unstudied and pleasing, the lighting 
admirably harmonious and the accessories, though nu- 
merous, help tell the story, thus justifying their raison 
d’etre. Data: Nov. 24, 1912; 3.15 p.m.; north window ; 
bright sun outside ; Wellington Anti-Screen plates; 
Lumiére formula Dianol ; Goerz Dagor, 41-inch focus ; 
stop, F/11; 8 seconds; enlarged from 21% x 3% on 
Cyko Soft Buff. 

No ; the tall windows filled with bright light do not 
monopolize the interest in Mr. Bronson’s very satisfying 
picture, page 132. Trim off the two upper windows ? 
Perish the thought! The idea is complete, truthful and 
convincing. The interesting model, so cosily ensconced 
in an easy-chair, will soon capture the interest of the be- 
holder, and hold it. We have seen nothing so completely 
successful from Mr. Bronson as this scene of home-con- 
tentment. Data: December, 1912; 3 p.m. ; faint sunlight 
outside ; Spencer lens; F/5.6; 15 seconds ; 5 x 7 Ortho- 
non; edinol; Haloid print. 

Owing to a mishap, Dr. Rawson’s entry, page 135, was 
delayed in transit, hence could not be judged with the 
others, and was therefore given a special prize. It 
appears to have been taken quite impromptu, a charac- 
teristic too frequently missed in photographs of this 
kind. If the head of the person at the extreme left 
seems distorted, it may be due to the enlarged image 
caused by breathing, for the exposure was quite pro- 
longed. Data: cloudy day; room, dark; one minute; 
4x5 plate; P. M. C. enlargement; lens at F/12. 

F. J. Eveleth’s picture, page 136, shows that desir- 
able subjects may be found among our industrial workers. 
The simple accessories and the lighting are well man- 
aged, and the spacing is alsc admirable. Data: Novem- 
ber 3 p.m.; good light ; 3A Kodak; Dagor 6!2-inch lens; 
stop, F/6.8; two seconds; Seed 30; 8x 10 P. M. C. 
bromide print ; both developed with M. Q. 

On page 137 we present another of Chas. H. Flood’s 
admirable home-scenes, with his children as models. The 
pictorial design is always fresh and pleasing, and tech- 
nique above reproach. Data: December, 10 A.M. ; good 
light ; Goerz 714-inch Dagor; full opening; 3 seconds; 
Cramer Isonon Portrait; pyro; Prof. Cyko print. 

The Beginners’ Competition was disappointing, but 
the first prize was won by a rarely good entry; see 
page 138. Data: Jan. 6,1913; bright sun, but subject 
mostly in shade; Seneca tripod camera; R. R. lens; stop, 
F/16; Hammer Extra Fast; hydro-metol; 12 second ; 
P.O.P. print manipulated according to formula, page 
35, January PHoro-ERa. 
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Photographs with Copper Salts 


THE action of light on the copper haloids has long 
been known, and numerous articles have been written 
on the subject. Owing to the varying effect of the light 
on the exposed and unexposed portions of the haloid- 
coating, an image is produced. Mr. G. Reboul writes in 
Comptes Rendues that these images, or prints, possess 
certain peculiar properties that he has not seen described 
hitherto, but that are certainly quite interesting. 

A copper-plate is well polished and subjected to the 
vapor of chlorine or bromine in a closed vessel, and then 
exposed under a negative in sunlight or the light of an 
are-lamp. The time of exposure varies from a few 
minutes to several hours, according to the intensity of 
the light and the quality of the negative. The sensi- 
tiveness is somewhat lower than that of ordinary print- 
ing-out paper. A very clear positive is obtained. The 
sensitiveness depends, chiefly, upon the thickness of 
the coating of salt on the plate — a fact that can be veri- 
fied by putting a plate in a vessel only half filled with 
the bromine or chlorine vapor, when it will be seen that 
the concentrated vapor at the bottom takes a stronger 
hold on the lower part of the plate, and the varying 
thickness can be traced from the untouched portion to 
the lower edge where it is heaviest. In printing, the 
thinner the coating the quicker it is darkened by the 
light. A few minutes suffice for the thinner portions, 
while half an hour is required for the thicker ones. 
There is scarcely any sensitiveness where the salt 
reaches 1/100mm. in thickness. A spot completely 
covered with chloride gives only a very feeble copy, 
even after long exposure to the sun. 

The change in the exposed salt is not at all stable. 
A picture copied ona plate will bleach out in a short 
time even when kept in the dark, and the disappear- 
ance of the image is not accompanied by any general 
darkening of the plate. A slow, voluntary retroaction 
takes place, which is more rapid when the coating is 
thick. Ina copy with varying thickness of the coating, 
the image on the thicker portions had disappeared 
entirely within a week, while on the thinner portions 
the picture still was visible, though faintly, at the end 
of a month. Weak copies on thick coatings disappeared 
in a few hours. 

This fading of the picture does not destroy the sensi- 
tiveness of the salt. A plate printed until quite black, 
and then kept in the dark until the image has dis- 
appeared, still remains sensitive to the light and can 
again be printed upon. The retrogression cannot be 
ascribed to oxidation through the influence of acid in 
the atmosphere, for the same thing happens if the plate 
is varnished at once after exposure. Probably the sub- 
chloride produced by the action of the light becomes 
rechlorined by a sort of efflorescence at the expense of 
the underlying salt that was not acted upon. This may 
explain why the degree of sensitiveness depends upon 
the thickness of the deposit of chloride; the salt under 








the exposed portions forms a reserve of chlorine which 
is the richer, the thicker the layer. Plates prepared 
with bromide exhibit the same peculiarities. 

These prints cannot be fixed with either water, hypo 
or ammonia, on account of the comparaitve insolubility 
of the salts whether exposed or not. They can, how- 
ever, be slightly fixed with very dilute gold-or silver- 
solutions in the presence of sodium-hyposulphite. With 
gold, a brown, and with silver, a violet precipitate is 
formed on the image, while the hypo causes the dis- 
appearance of the unexposed salt. The deposit that 
forms the image on the copper plate resembles a very 
fine powder, and the slightest rubbing will obliterate the 
picture. If the image is wiped off, a negative appears 
on the plate, in which the blacks become white. To 
protect the picture from rubbing off, it must be coated 
with collodion or gelatine. The appearance of the pic- 
tures reminds one of the old-time daguerreotypes. 


Dark Spots on Autochrome Plates 


THESE can be removed readily with a solution of 1 
part potassium iodide, 1 part iodine and 20 parts water, 
says a writer in the Revue des Sciences Photographiques. 
When using the above solution, it should be diluted 
from two to five times with water and applied with a 
finely-pointed brush to the dark spot. The excess of 
iodine is afterwards removed by placing the plate for a 
short time in a weak hypo bath, then washing and dry- 
ing as usual. 


To Give Bromide Prints the Appearance of 
Copperplate Engravings 


Tuis may be done by first bleaching the prints in 
various baths and redeveloping them in suitable devel- 
opers, according to H. Cazneau, who gives the following 
directions : 

The prints should be first-class, especially in the 
modulation of the lights, and there should be no fog. 
The best agents for the first development are amidol, 
rodinol, metol-hydroquinone, all to be used with very 
little bromide. 

1. For blue-black tone with good gradations in the 
shadows, the print is first soaked in water and then 
bleached in one of the ordinary bleaching solutions 
(copper sulphate and common salt acidified with hydro- 
chloric acid is good) ; rinse and redevelop with a bath of 
metol alone (with sulphite and carbonate), or with ami- 
dol, in full daylight. Omit the potassium bromide in 
the second developer. 

2. For warmer tones, bleach with permanganate acid- 
ified with sulpburie acid, adding a little sodium chlo- 
ride. Redevelop with metol. 

3. For platinum tones, bleach with a dilute chromate 
solution with a trace of sodium chloride, or with a bi- 
chromate reducer acidified with hydrochloric acid. All 
the prints may be toned in a gold bath. 
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The Possibilities of Selenium for the Produc- 
tion of Automatic Exposure-Meters for 
Photography 


Benj. F. Miessner 


Every photographer, whether amateur or profes- 
sional, will probably agree that one of the most difficult 
operations necessary for the production of good pictures 
is the proper timing of exposures. 

Amateurs just in the game and even those of the 
abler type who have gradually worked through from 
the Brownie to the better grades of cameras equipped 
with high-priced lenses realize that their greatest obstacle 
in producing good pictures is their inability to time 
exposures accurately. 

The professional photographers of the better grades 
are able to obtain fairly uniform results, but even these 
men, with technical training and years of experience, 
must often resort to intensifiers or reducers, which, 
if the negative had been properly timed, would be 
unnecessary. 

It seems, however, that the desirable solution to this 
problem is a really accurate exposure-meter which elimi- 
nates the human factor and makes it possible for the 
inexperienced amateur or professional to predetermine 
simply and quickly the exact time of exposure for any 
subject under any combination of conditions. Photo- 
graphic exposure-meters on the market to-day are of 
two principal types; namely, those which measure the 
actinic intensity of the illuminant by its action on color- 
changing printing-out paper, and those which set forth 
in tabulated form certain lengths of exposure with given 
stop-values for specified classes of subjects under speci- 
fied conditions. The latter requires the human factor 
in judgment of light-conditions, while the former does 
not, but in other respects they are very much alike. 

Both require the judgment of the photographer in 
properly classifying the subject under one of the 
limited number of heads given in the table. This 
human factor, and the fact that the tables cannot well 
be made extensive enough to cover every possible type 
of subject under every possible combination of light, 
distance and surroundings, is the principal cause of in- 
correctly exposed negatives. On account of these facts, 
the beginners in photography seldom attempt anything 
more difficult than snapshots in bright sunlight or 
flashlights indoors. 

The possibilities of the element selenium in this 
direction seem excellent. It is well known that the 
electrical resistance of selenium varies as the intensity 
of the illumination upon it. This fact has been utilized 
in many ingenious inventions, among which may be 
mentioned: Dr. A. G. Bell’s photo-phone with which 
speech was transmitted over a beam of light ; Dr. Korn’s 
system for the transmission of photographs over a wire, 
and Hammond’s optophone, developed at Johns Hopkins 
University, which makes it possible for blind persons to 
“hear” and localize sources of light; orientation mech- 
anisms, which, by the use of selenium cells, make it 
possible for inanimate vehicles or vessels to direct 
themselves automatically with respect to the position in 
space of a source of radiant energy like light. That is, 
as applied to a small automobile or like power-driven 
vehicle equipped with selenium cells and other auxil- 
iary apparatus, it would make these motors follow 
automatically the movements of portable electric lights 
around a large room, and stop and start when the light 
was turned off and on respectively. This same metal 
which has produced these wonderful results might 
be used to produce an automatic exposure-meter for 
photography. 


A selenium cell used in conjunction with the camera, 
a source of direct current, and a current-measuring 
instrument of the more sensitive type, affords a means 
of measuring the actinic strength of the light reflected 
into the camera from the subject to the photograph. 
That value depends upon the illuminant, its actinic 
quality and strength, its distance from the subject, the 
color of the subject, its light-reflecting power and its 
distance from the camera. In fact, the measurement 
of the actinic strength of the light reflected from the 
subject into the camera dispenses entirely with the 
human factor, which now must be used in judging one 
or more of the above variables. 

In the position ordinarily occupied by the ground- 
glass or sensitive plate in the camera is placed a flat 
selenium cell upon which the image of the subject to be 
photographed is projected. The selenium cell is con- 
nected in a series circuit and with a dry battery and a 
galvanometer. The intensity of the effective illumina- 
tion (mostly on the violet end of the spectrum) on the 
selenium cell, when the camera is directed toward the 
subject, depends upon the actinic value of the light 
reflected from the subject into the camera. The reflec- 
tion of the galvanometer, which is calibrated in terms of 
stop-values or shutter-speeds, therefore depends upon 
the actinic strength of the illuminating agent and its 
distance from the subject, the actinic light-reflecting 
power of the subject and its surroundings embraced in 
the camera’s field, and the distance from the camera. 
The exposure-meter could be mounted complete in the 
space occupied by ordinary hand-cameras of the smaller 
kind and calibrated experimentally. 

Of course, the instrument would not be depended 
upon when working for special pictorial effects; but for 
general work, or even for duplicating pictorial effects 
under slightly different conditions, the instrument could 
be so calibrated as to secure the desired result. 

I will not attempt to go further into the subject, as 
the suggestions herein given are sufficient for an under- 
standing of the principles. Applications will suggest 
themselves and can be much better worked out by others 
than myself. 

I might also add that the same principle of opera- 
tions might be applied by the use of highly-sensitive 
printing-out paper instead of the selenium cells, battery 
and galvanometer. 

[As described in Mr. Miessner’s article, the selenium 
cell suggested could be of flat form and need not be very 
large in size. Probably a piece a half-inch square would 
be all that would be needed for practical work. In 
use, the cell should be placed in contact with the 
ground-glass and over that portion of the plate where 
the dark shadows come. Of course, this would be done 
under the focusing-cloth so as to exclude all outside 
light, and ought to indicate the proper exposure for that 
portion of the picture. The old rule of exposing for the 
shadows and developing for the highlights, is well ex- 
emplified in this method of determining the correct 
exposures. We understand that selenium cells can be 
purchased ready-made, so that the very difficult work 
of preparing them is done away with. To anyone of an 
experimental turn of mind, this method of measuring 
light may be interesting. The only drawback, accord- 
ing to an authority, is that up to date the selenium 
cells cannot be made so that their action is constant at 
all times. This variation is more noticeable in making 
very sensitive measurements and may not be great 
enough to make any difference in this case at all, as the 
plate itself has a very considerable latitude. At any 
rate, those who care to experiment, will find that the 
method is worth trying. It may actually prove to be 
the ideal method. —— Ed. | 
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Exposure-Guide for March 
Calculated to give Full Shadow-detail, at Sea-level, 42° N. Lat. 


For altitudes up to 5000 feet no change need be made. From 5000 to 8000 feet take 34 of time in 
table. From 8000 to 12000 feet use 14 of exposure in table. 





Exposure for average landscapes with light foreground, river-scenes, light-colored | 
buildings, monuments, snow-scenes with trees in foreground. For use with : : 
Class 1 plates, stop F/8 or U. S. 4. For other plates, or stops, see tables. number in third column 


For other stops multiply by the 





| Bright | Sun Shining | pisrused 


Hour ) “oun |, Through | Prine | PM ut | RA | US. | xX 1/4 
11 A.M. to i P.M.| 1/50 | 1/25 1/12 1/5 1/3 F/5.6 |U.S.2 X 1/2 
9-11 a.m. and 1-3 one 1/40 | 1/20 1/10 1/5 1/2 F/6.3 | U.S.2.4| X5/8 
8-9 a.mM.and 3-4P.M.| 1 1/15 1 2 | 
: “ sen / ” on 3 | eq |us.3 | x3 
7-8 A.M. and 4-5 P.M.) 1/20 1/10 | 1/5 1/2 3/4 


6-7 a.m. and 5-7 p.m.) 1/15 1/8 1/2 3/4 1 F/ll_ | U.S.8 x2 








The exposures given are approximately correct, provided the shutter-speeds F/16 U.S. 16 x 4 
are accurately marked. In case the results are not just what you want, use the 


tables merely as a basis and increase or decrease the exposure to fit the con- F/22 U.S. 32 xX 8 
ditions under which one works. Whenever possible keep the shutter-speed 
uniform and vary the amount of light when necessary by changing the stop. F/32 | U.S. 64 X 16 


* These figures must be increased up to five times if light is inclined to be 
yellow or red. Latitude 60° N. X 144; 55° X 1; 52° X 1; 30° X 4. 











SUBJECTS. For other subjects, multiply the exposure for average landscape by the 
number given for the class of subject. 


1/8 Studies of sky and white clouds. 8 Portraits outdoors in the shade; very 
dark near objects, particularly when the 
1/4 Open views of sea and sky; very dis- image of the object nearly fills the plate 
tant landscapes ; studies of rather heavy and full shadow-detail is required. 
clouds; sunset- and sunrise-studies. 16 Badly-lighted river-banks, ravines, 
to glades and under the trees. Wood- 
1/2 Openlandscapes withoutforeground; 48 interiors not open to sky. Average 
open beach, harbor- and shipping-scenes ; indoor-portraits in well-lighted room, 
yachts under sail; very light-colored light surroundings. 
objects; studies of dark clouds; snow- Example: 
scenes with no dark objects ; most tele- The factors that determine correct exposure are, 
photo subjects outdoors; wooded hills first, the strength of light ; second, the amount of 
not far distant from lens. light and dark in the subject; third, speed of 


plate or film ; fourth, the size of diaphragm used. 
To photograph an open landscape, without figures, in 
2 Landscapes with medium fore- March 2 to 5 p.M., bright sunshine, with plate 


ee nf Sea from Class 1, R. R. Lens, stop F/8 (or U.S. 4). In 
ground ; landscapes in fog or mist; the table look for “‘ hour,” and under the column 


buildings showing both sunny and shady headed “ Bright Sunshine,” note time of exposure, 
sides; well-lighted street-scenes; persons, 1/40 second. If a smaller stop is used, for 
animals and moving objects at least thirty instance, F/16, then to calculate time of expos- 


ure multiply the average time given for the F/8 
stop by the number in the third column of 
“Table for Other Stops,” opposite the dia- 
phragm chosen. The number opposite F/16 is 


feet away from the camera. 


4 Landscapes with heavy foreground ; 4. Multiply 1/40X4= 1/10. Hence, expos- 
buildings or trees occupying most of ure will be 1/10 second. 
the picture ; brook-secenes with heavy For other plates consult Plate-Speeds Tables. If 
foliage ; shipping about the docks; red- a plate from Class 1/2 is used, multiply the 


. “13° “oa time given for average exposure, F/8 Class 1, 
brick buildings and other dark objec ts ; by the number of theclass. 1/40 X 1/2= 1/80. 


groups outdoors in the shade. Hence, exposure will be 1/80 second. 


PLATES. When plates other than those in Class I are used, the exposure indicated above 
must be multiplied by the number given at the head of the class of plates. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITIONS 


Information for publication under this heading is solicited 




















Society or Title and Place Date Particulars of 


NintH AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHIC SALON 


nc T 


Portland, Me. Mar. 1 to 31, 1913 
Kopak EXHIBITIONS 
Auditorium, Atlanta, Ga. Feb. 24 to Mar. 1, 1918 Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
Morocco Temple, Jacksonville, Fla. Mar. 3 to 8 
German Artillery Hall, Charleston, S. C. Mar. 10 to 15 
Jefferson Auditorium, Richmond, Va. Mar. 17 to 22 
Convention Hall, Washington, D. C. Mar. 24 to 29 


Puoto-Era Prize Pictures 
Bedford Branch, Y. M. C. A. Camera Club Feb. 1 to 28, 1913 
Brooklyn, New York 


John Wray, 1121 Bedford Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Notes on the Use of Exposure-Meters 
For those who wish to use a meter that is accurate in 
all conditions, we can recommend both the Wynne and 


Watkins. Full directions for use are given with each 
outfit and the manipulation is very simple. An acti- 


one’s camera outfit, for it is so constructed that it 
measures the correct time of exposure under different 
conditions of light, speed of plate and size of stop used. 
For a practical and lucidly-written article on the use 
of exposure-meters, at all seasons of the year, see 
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nometer or exposure-meter is a very useful adjunct to 


Pxorto-ErRA, January, 1912. 








Plate-Speeds for Exposure-Guide 
Class-numbers. No.1, Photo-Era. No.2, Wynne. No. 3, Watkins 


Class 1/3, P.E. 156, Wy. 360, Wa. 


Lumiére Sigma 


Class 1/2,P.E. 128, Wy. 250, Wa. 


Barnet Super-Speed Ortho 
Ilford Monarch 

Magnet Ortho 

Seed Gilt Edge 30 


Class 3/4,P.E. 120, Wy. 200, Wa. 


Ansco Film, N.C. and Vidil 
Barnet Red Seal 

Defender Vulcan 

Ilford Zenith 

Imperial Flashlight 
Eastman Speed-Film 

Seed Color-Value 
Wellington Xtra Speedy 


Class 1,P.E. 111,Wy. 180, Wa. 


American 

Barnet Extra Rapid 

Barnet Ortho Extra Rapid 
Barnet Studio 

Cramer Crown 

Defender Ortho 

Defender Ortho, N.-H. 
Ensign Film 

Hammer Special Extra Fast 
Imperial Special Sensitive 
Imperial Non-Filter 
Imperial Orthochrome Special 
Sensitive 

Kodak N. C. Film 

Kodoid 


Lumiére Film and Blue Label 
Magnet 

Premo Film Pack 

Seed Gilt Edge 27 
Standard Imperial Portrait 
Standard Polychrome 
Stanley Regular 

Vulcan Film 

Wellington Anti-Screen 
Wellington Film 
Wellington Speedy 
Wellington Iso Speedy 


Class 11/4,P.E. 90, Wy. 180, Wa. 


Cramer Banner X 

Cramer Instantaneous Iso 
Cramer Isonon 

Cramer Spectrum 

Eastman Extra Rapid 
Hammer Extra Fast 
Hammer Extra Fast Ortho 
Hammer Non-Halation 
Hammer Non-Halation Ortho 
Seed 26x 

Seed C. Ortho 

Seed L. Ortho 

Seed Non-Halation 

Seed Non-Halation Ortho 
Standard Extra 

Standard Orthonon 


Class11/2,P.E. 84, Wy. 160, Wa. 


Cramer Anchor 
Lumiére Ortho A 
Lumiére Ortho B 


Class 2, P.E. 78, Wy. 120, Wa. 
Cramer Medium Iso 
Ilford Rapid Chromatic 
Ilford Special Rapid 
Imperial Special Rapid 
Lumiére Panchro C 


Class 3, P.E. 64, Wy. 90, Wa. 


Barnet Medium 
Barnet Ortho Medium 
Hammer Fast 

Seed 23 

Wellington Landscape 
Stanley Commercial 
Ilford Chromatic 
Ilford Empress 


Cramer Trichromatic 


Class 5, P.E. 56, Wy. 60, Wa. 


Cramer Commercial 
Hammer Slow 

Hammer Slow Ortho 
Wellington Ortho Process 


Class 8, P. E. 39, Wy. 30, Wa. 


Cramer Slow Iso 

Cramer Slow Iso Non-Halation 
Ilford Ordinary 

Cramer Contrast 

Ilford Halftone 

Seed Process 


Class 100, P. E. 11, Wy. 3, Wa. 


Lumiére Autochrome 
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Report of the Executive Committee of the 
Photographers Association of America 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 10, 1915. 


At the call of the president, Chas. F. Townsend, the 
board of officers of the Photographers Association of 
America met in executive session at the Baltimore 
Hotel, in Kansas City, Mo., on January 6. Present were : 
Chas. F. Townsend, president, Des Moines, Ia; Manly 
W. Tyree, 1st vice-pres., Raleigh, N. C.; Will H. Towles, 
2d vice-pres., Washington, D. C.; L. A. Dozer, treas- 
urer, Bucyrus, Ohio; Homer T. Harden, see’y, Wichita, 
Kansas. 

President Townsend appointed the following com- 
mittees: Stationery, Mr. Tyree; Buttons, Mr. Dozer ; 
Headquarters, Mr. Dozer ; Decorations, Messrs. Harden 
and Ben Strauss; Auditing, Messrs. Towles and Harden ; 
Entertainment, the entire board ; Press, D. P. Thompson, 
Will H. Towles and Ben Strauss; Hotels, L. H. Stude- 
baker and O. B. Reeder ; Information Bureau, the Local 
Committee; Transportation, Z. T. Briggs and Henry 
Moore; Association Annual, Messrs. Tyree, Towles and 
Dozer; Publicity, the entire board; Legislation, Messrs. 
Holsinger, Holloway, Harris, Ben Larimer, Clarence 
Hays; Membership and Credentials, Charles L. Lewis, 
Toledo, Ohio, H. E. Voiland, Sioux City, Ia., F. Schanz, 
Ft. Wayne, Ind.; Applied Ethics, R. W. Holsinger, 
Charlottesville, Va., G. W. Harris, Washington, D. C., 
F. A. Free, Davenport, Ia., Ed. Brush, Minneapolis, 
Minn., Sam’l Hurst, Hutchinson, Kan.; Progress of 
Photography, Wm. H. Rau, Philadelphia, Pa., Emma 
Gerhard, St. Louis, Mo., Edward J. Davison, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Foreign Affairs, Carl Ackerman, New York. 

The secretary was instructed to have prepared a letter 
of Resolutions to the Senators and Representatives in 
Congress, of the five states represented on the Board, 
asking them to assist in defeating the portion of the 
Lodge Bill relating to the sale and display of 
photographs. 

Various suggestions and matters pertaining to the 
conducting of the 1913 National Convention were dis- 
cussed and the following Resolutions were unanimously 
adopted : 

That a six-day Convention be held beginning July 21, 
1913; that Kansas City’s offer of the use of Convention 
Hall be accepted; that a practical studio in operation 
under the best talent obtainable be arranged on the floor 
of Convention Hall and under the charge of the presi- 
dent, assisted by the secretary. 

That the Kansas City Entertainment Committee’s 
offer of automobile rides at 8 a.m., and 4.30 p.m. during: 
the week, for tours of parks and boulevards, and Wed- 
nesday evening of Convention week at Electric Park as 
their guest, be accepted with thanks. 

That no more than five pictures be solicited from 
each exhibitor to be passed upon by a jury; that the 
Association publish a record of the Convention. 

That no more than twenty (20) pictures be selected 
from the exhibits for reproduction in the Record, but 
that no pictures be selected except those made by mem- 
bers in good standing of the P. A. of A. 

A general advertising-campaign was arranged. 





A contract was signed with a local decorating com- 
pany for construction of all booths of a uniform design. 

A very interesting program was outlined. Details 
will be given out later. 

Convention Hall is the largest and most conveniently 
arranged building the Association has had for many 
years. The booths will be 10 x 12 feet, instead of 8 x 8 
as at Philadelphia, last year. There is plenty of room 
for wide aisles, and even the desk-space will not be 
crowded. 

The Board was given an elaborate banquet at the 
Baltimore Hotel on January 10, by the Kansas City 
Photographers. There were about sixty present. 


Summary of Treasurer’s Account for 1912 
Cash on hand Jan. 1, 1912 $7,629.16 


Received from : 


Membership and dues $3,729.00 
Sale of ladies’ pins................. 16.50 
Per capita tax of affiliated socie- 

ties ...... eres : 234.75 
Advertising in 1912 annual . 1,510.00 


Sale of floor-space in Convention 


Hall ... : seeeeee 4,428.78 
Interest, 2d Nat’l Bank ....... ; 176.26 
Tickets to Atlantic City 36.00 


Sale of annuals, gum printing 
books, glass, ete... 


Paid out on vouchers, 11534-1248 
inclusive . : $12,316.1 
Cash on hand Jan. 1,1913...... 5,461.7: 


An Energetic Western Photo-Finisher 


PostcaRpDs made with printer’s ink have become a 
little tame in the memento field, and energetic photo- 
finishers have placed upon the market a much more 
effective photographic postcard. Wright, photo-supply 
dealer, Racine, Wis., is putting out, in large quantities, 
a product which will be received with great favor by 
novelty dealers. This firm expects to do a much larger 
business in cameras, supplies and postcard-printing than 
hitherto, owing to the parcel-post. Amateurs who 
desire to realize profits from their attractive negatives of 
posteard size should communicate with Mr. Wright at 
once. He is in a position to handle the work on the 
most economical basis. 


Little Books on Useful Topics 


CAMERA-USERS who are beginning to enlarge their 
sphere of activity may be interested to know that they 
can have, free on request, copies of the “ Prism,” a 
miniature monograph, devoted to the following popular 
subjects, ““On the Making of an Anastigmat,’” ‘On 
Winter-Days,” and ‘Speed-Photography.” Address 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y., and 
mention PHoro-ERA. 
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CONVENTION HALL, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


The Modern Kansas City 


THE next Convention city is one of the wonders of 
the middle West. Those who saw Kansas City twenty 
years ago, will scarcely recognize it, so great has been 
the transformation. Edward J. Davison, the eminent 
all-around photographer of Kansas City, has sent us a 
number of city-views, two of the same locality, showing 
a difference in appearance before and after the beauti- 
fying process by the engineer, the architect and the 
landscape gardener. But of paramount interest to the 
visiting photographers is the Convention Hall. This, 
we are assured, surpasses any building that has housed 
a national convention, in size, convenience, lighting and 
ventilation. The hall is very high-studded, so that the 
temperature will be comfortable during convention- 
time. Its seating capacity is twenty thousand (20,000) ; 
and not a post nor a pillar to mar one’s view! 

On their recent visit to Kansas City, the executive 
officers of the P. A. of A. were surprised when fifty of 
the local photographers sat down to the banquet given 
in their honor. Enthusiasm on account of the Conven- 
tion runs high in Kansas City, where everybody is eager 
to help make the thirty-third National Convention of 
Photographers an exceptionally brilliant success. No 
expense will be spared to impress visiting photographers 
with the city’s numerous scenic and architectural 
beauties, including the new six-million-dollar Union 
Station and the extensive park-system; not to omit the 


Copyright, 1903, E, J. Davison 


hearty welcome and bounteous hospitality to be ex- 
tended by the Kansas City photographers. As a sign 
of the interest manifested in the 1913 Convention, the 
following states have abandoned their own state-meet- 
ings this year in order to join with their Kansas City 
brethren: Wisconsin, Illinois, lowa, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Missouri, and N. W. Association. 

L. A. Dozer, the National treasurer, is immensely 
enthusiastic regarding the outlook. He considers the 
Convention Hall, alone, the ‘‘ best ever,” and that the 
Convention will impress itself on history. 


At-Home Pictures 


Wiru a few simple instructions, the making of home- 
portraits is almost as easy as making snapshots out-of- 
doors, and it is certainly more fascinating to many. The 
only equipment necessary is a Kodak Portrait Attach- 
ment to fit the Kodak or Brownie Camera, and this may 
be had of any dealer for fifty cents. The necessary 
instructions will be found in the handsomely illustrated 
booklet, ‘‘ At Home with the Kodak,” which may be 
had from the photo-dealer, or will be sent on request by 
the Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. The infor- 
mation contained in this booklet will not only enable 
one to be successful in making home-portraits with the 
aid of the Kodak Portrait Attachment, but will help one 
in many other ways to become more proficient in making 
those interesting pictures that tell the story of the home. 
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ON THE CHANNEL 


L. A. GOETZ 


Fast on the Beach 


AN imperfect understanding of the marine picture, 
“On the Channel, France,” published in PHoro-ERA, 
October, 1912, and given here in a reduced form, 
has been the cause of numerous communications from 
interested readers, each of whom bases his opinion upon 
actual knowledge. These interesting views are all 
published, wholly or combined, with the consent of the 
writers. They form a chapter on nautical knowledge 
which cannot fail to engage the attention of any reader 
of PuHoro-Era. 


Dear Mr. French: In the October number of PHoto- 
Era there was reproduced a picture entitled “On the 
Channel — France,”’ to the criticism of which, in the 
Editor’s department, I venture to take exception. At 
first sight the picture attracts one, but upon closer in- 
spection the “faking” in it becomes quite obvious — 
to a sailor at least. 

To begin with, the boat appears to be going through 
the water at a very considerable speed, as evidenced by 
the heavy wake astern. This however is the only evi- 
dence. The sea is quite calm — exceedingly so for the 
English Channel — which would not be the case if there 
were a heavy wind, and it would require a heavy 
wind to drive the boat at a speed that would 
leave such a wake of foam behind her. The sails 
are hanging quite listless from the yards and the 
craft is almost on an even keel, which certainly 
would not be the case, if she were going along with a 
rattling breeze; and it would also require more than 
the sea legs of a good sailor to maintain the equilibrium 
of the man standing so nonchalantly by the weather- 
rail with hands in his trousers’ pockets, and holding 
the tiller with his knees. The slack of the out-haul 
trailing in the sea from the jigger-boom does not indi- 





sate a very rapid movement of the boat, and the oily 
smoothness of the water under the stern shows con- 
clusively that she is not propelled by an engine; yet 
she is throwing a bow-wave almost up to the rail and 
leaving a wake of foam that would be more character- 
istic of an ocean-going steamer at full speed than a 
ten-ton fishing-boat at a five-knot gait. 

While in the main an advocate of straight as opposed 
to “ doctored ’’ photographs, I will admit that a negative 
may be worked over and the technical as well as artistic 
quality of the resultant print greatly improved, without 
sacrificing any of the verities of the subject. Physical 
blemishes in the negative—such as pinholes and 
scratches — removed, obtrusive objects in the foreground 
eliminated and even clouds printed in from a cloud nega- 
tive, are all quite permissible, inasmuch as they merely 
correct defects or add something which actually might 
have been in the subject. The very obvious creation, 
however, of foam that looks more like soapsuds than the 
real article, and the addition of it to the photograph of 
a boat traveling at moderate speed on a smooth sea, in 
order to make an artistic composition, should subject 
the artist to the criticism, pronounced by a jury of sea- 
captains, upon the picture of an American clipper ship, 
in which the painter had represented the sails neatly 
furled under the yards instead of on top of them. 

In my humble opinion Mr. Goetz’ picture is that of 
a fishing-smack, on a calm day and a smooth sea, towed 
at probably four or five knots an hour by a power-boat 
ahead which is hidden by the hull; the sailor at the 
weather-rail having no harder work at the tiller than to 
keep the boat’s head straight. The plainly worked- 
over line of foam and heavy bow-wave, while probably 
adding to the print from an artistic point of view, 
unquestionably gives an impression of speed which noth- 
ing else in the picture corroborates. 

Very truly yours, 
ALLEN M. Cray. 


Dear Mr. French: Several of us who are interested in 
boats, and also in PHoro-Era, should like to have you 
elucidate the Marine on page 170, October number. 
We have read carefully your data and yet cannot get 
away from the idea that it is a sort of verreograph, and 
intended as a joke by the artist. 

You will notice that the vessel, if she is sailing away 
from us, must be going very fast to leave such a wake 
behind her; yet she has no wind, as is shown by the 
sails hanging straight down and full of wrinkles. She is 
“standing up” in a manner which proves that there is 
no wind-pressure on her sails; and, if she is sailing 
toward us, then also she is carrying her wake in front of 
her. This is not customary, of course; but we are not 
prepared to say that a vessel, built and rigged as she is, 
could not do even that. 

The only way in which we can account for the picture 
is by supposing that it represents a flat-bottomed vessel 
lying on the channel, not in it (that is to say, on the 
edge of it, aground), waiting for the tide to rise, and 
that what appears to be a wake, is simply shore-combers. 

Respectfully, 


SEVERAL INQUIRERS. 


My dear Sir: Noticing in a recent issue of your 
magazine a picture by L. A. Goetz, entitled ‘“ On the 
Channel,” and hearing that there has been some discus- 
sion as to just what the conditions were when the picture 
was taken, I beg to offer my humble opinion in the 
matter. 

At first glance one could easily be led to believe that 
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the boat is sailing through the water at a rate of speed 
far greater than boats of this build and sail-area are 
given credit for. Also, the big bow-wave, with attend- 
ing foam, and the disturbed water in its wake, helps 
out with the deception. 

But if one looks carefully, and eliminates the unnatu- 
ral, he finds in the picture a fishing-boat of the Channel 
type aground on some beach. She is resting in about 
two feet of water. Her starboard side happens to be 
lying right in the natural break of the waves. A person 
might take from this natural break of the wave the 
position that this foam was caused by the speed of the 
boat. The disturbed water in the wake of the boat — 
it seems to me —is a half-spent wave rushing shore- 
wards. I can also see, in the picture, the retreating 
water of waves that have spent their force on the beach, 
to the left of the stranded boat. The cleverness of the 
picture, in my opinion, was brought about by the acci- 
dental position of the boat, lying fast right in the line of 
breakers, giving the impression that she is “ making 
some speed.” 

My reason for writing you is to find out under what 
conditions the picture was actually taken. 

Yours truly, 
C. P. Exis. 


My dear Sir : The vessel in the photograph, “ On the 
Channel,” is a fishing-yawl or ketch of the type used 
by the peoples bordering the Frisian Islands. They are 
designed flat and shallow, so that they can rest easily on 
the sands when the tide runs out. 

She is lying head on, and the spar pointed toward the 
observer is a “ reefing bowsprit ” that can readily be run 
inboard. The jigger is plainly seen at the stern. 

Yours truly, 
Henry TaGGarp. 


Dear Mr. French: Here are the facts connected with 
my picture “‘On the Channel — France,” published in 
Puoro-ErA, October, 1912. The boat pictured belongs 
to the class of poor fishermen who make a living in 
summer by taking people for a little sail in the channel, 
when the sea is calm. At other times they go out and 
do some fishing. They do not seem to care whether the 
sail is in front or behind the mast. I’ve seen it both 
ways. About an hour before I took the picture, the 
boat was resting on the sandy beach, with no water near 
it. Then the tide came in, the waves striking the boat. 
About this time I was meandering along the beach bare- 
footed and my trousers tucked up; and, as the beach 
here extends about half a mile out, I easily walked to a 
spot in front of the boat and took the picture — only a 
few feet away. This particular photograph has mysti- 
fied a great many people, including members of the 
Camera Club, who also thought that the boat was going 
very fast. The locality is Paris Plage, a summer-resort 
near Boulogne sur Mer. 

Sincerely yours, 
L. A. Gorrz. 


Annual Exhibition of Montreal Camera Club 


THE Seventh Annual Exhibition of the Montreal 
Amateur Athletic Association Camera Club will be held 
April 7 to 12, 1913, at Montreal, Canada. It will be 
open to all amateurs, including those of Canada and the 
United States, but only pictures, which are accepted by 
the jury, will be hung. There are five classes, four of 
whieh are open to all amateurs, viz. — Figure-Studies, 
Landscapes, Waterscapes and Genre. In each of these 


classes there are two awards, viz., one silver and one bronze 
plaque. Each picture, deemed by the jury worthy of an 
Honorable Mention, will receive a certificate. There will 
be no charge for entrance-fee ; but all exhibits must be 
fully prepaid, and be received by the Secretary, Mr. 
B. B. Pinkerton, 250 Peel Street, Montreal, before 
March 21, 1913. Pictures from all points outside of 
Canada must be sent by mail. For entry-blanks and 
all information, apply to the secretary. 


Sylvar Cameras 


SPECIAL attention is invited to the advertisement in 
this issue of the Sylvar Camera. The Sylvar is a com- 
pact, well-made, efficient instrument; hence in use by 
many newspaper-photographers. It is well constructed ; 
and special attention has been paid to the little points of 
construction so often overlooked in camera-manufacture. 
The Sylvar can be used either for plates or film-packs, 
and the outfits include the necessary plate-holders and 
film-pack adaptor. For a full descriptive circular of 
the Sylvar, inquire of G. Gennert, 24-26 East 13th St., 
New York; or 320 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


The Camera Craftsmen 


Tuer Camera Craftsmen Club which circulates a pic- 
torial Album, was organized in the fall of 1910, Mr. 
Roy ©. Burckes of Winter Hill, Mass., being chosen as 
the first director, which position he still occupies. The 
members selected took in territory covering the New 
England States and as far West as Buffalo N. Y. 
Prospective members submit three of their best prints 
showing the manner of work they are capable of doing. 
These prints are reviewed by a print-committee of three. 
If acceptable, the applicant is at once enrolled upon 
payment of the annual dues of $1.50. When the Album 
reaches a member, he criticizes each of the other mem- 
bers’ prints and inserts one of his own, supplying on the 
criticism-sheet full information regarding plate, light, 
exposure, etc. He then forwards the package, prepaid, 
to the member next on the list. At present the mem- 
bership is as follows: Mrs. W. K. Menns, Chelsea, Mass., 
S. B. Phillips, Portland, Me., Arthur Hammond, Natick, 
Mass., Harry G. Phister, Vernon, N. Y., M. A. Yauch, 
Rochester, N. Y., H. W. Schonewolf, Buffalo, N. Y., 
Ward E. Bryan, Elmira, N. Y., Harry A. Harvey, Balti- 
more, Md., Harry D. Williar, Baltimore, Md., Chas. H. 
Renish, Baltimore, Md., Wm. P. Hall, Annapolis, Md., 
Dr. D. J. Ruzicka, N. Y. City, W. H. Zerbe, Richmond 
Hill, N. Y., C. M. Shipman, Staten Island, N. Y., A. D. 
Brittingham, Tuckahoe, N. Y., Chas. O. Dexter, New 
Bedford, Mass., Roy C. Burckes, Winter Hill, Mass. 

Miss Katherine Bingham resigned from this club last 
year, to accept the editorship of the Round Robin Guild. 


Photographs of the Kaiser 


Tue reason why snapshot portraits of the Kaiser differ 
so materially from the elaborate photographs that 
receive the royal imprimatur has been disclosed. The 
Kaiser is the hardest man in the world to please with a 
photograph. One of the court-photographers who takes 
him every year, says that at least a dozen negatives 
have to be made at each sitting, and the resultant prints 
brought to the Kaiser, who rejects all save those that 
present the well-known fierce look. The rejected 
negatives have to be smashed in his presence. On one 
occasion only did his majesty choose a copy of his photo- 
graph which bore a suggestion of a smile, an enlarge- 
ment of which he ordered for his mother. 
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HIGH-SPEED PHOTOGRAPHY 


High-Speed Photography 


THE high-speed photograph shown on this page is a 
good example of what can be accomplished with a fine 
lens, by an expert working under difficult conditions. 
The picture was taken by Mr. M. Robinson, of Phila- 
delphia, at the Belmont Race-track in that city. Both 
cars were driven ten miles in ten minutes and about six- 
teen seconds. The picture was made with a Series II 
Cooke anastigmat lens fitted to a Graflex camera. The 
lens was used with the diaphragm wide open, viz., F/4.5, 
and the shutter was operated with one-eighth of an inch 
slit. 

On receipt of ten cents in stamps, the makers of the 
Cooke lens, The Taylor-Hobson Company, 1133 Broad- 
way, New York, will gladly send copies of several re- 
markable pictures, including the one shown here. 


Painter — Photographer — Writer 


AmonG the amateur photographers who unite the 
marked ability of pictorial expression with that of help- 
ful elucidation, none surpasses William S. Davis. He 
writes on popular photographic topics in a practical, 
convincing manner, and illustrates his topics with appro- 
priate photographs which evince thorough artistic under- 
standing and a high sense of pictorial beauty. Among 
his best efforts of this character are ‘‘ Snow-Scenes ” and 
“ Architectural Photography,” which appeared in Feb- 
ruary and this March PHoro-Era, respectively. More, 
of the same high artistic and literary standard, will follow. 

But Mr. Davis is, first of all, a professional landscape- 
painter, in which activity he has gained a high reputa- 
tion. His work has been shown in a dozen cities in 
various sections of the country during the present season. 
His pictures of views in New York and Brooklyn have 
been highly praised by New York critics. The New 
York Herald not long ago devoted half a page to an 
illustrated descriptive article on Mr. Davis’ series of 
battle scenes of 1812, of which large color-reproductions 
have been issued by the Detroit Publishing Co. and the 
Campbell Art Co. 


Eastman Photo-Blotter Book 


THERE are many successful ways to dry prints so that 
they will lie flat, but they all require quite a bit of 
trouble and expense and more or less room, particularly 
when frames covered with muslin are used for this pur- 
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pose. A wonderful, simple and convenient method and 
also one which takes up little room is the Eastman 
Photo-Blotter Book. 

This book is made up of twelve leaves of the best 
lintless blotter, giving twenty-four surfaces, 812 x 111% 
inches, on which to dry the prints. The book is inter- 
leaved with sheets of waxed paper. 

Lay the wet prints face down on the blotter and run 
a roller over them to expel the surplus water. Then 
turn the print over so the face will come next to the 
waxed paper, and place under slight pressure to dry, 
when the prints will be perfectly flat. 

The Eastman Photo-Blotter Book sells for twenty- 
five cents, and will be found worth many times its price 
in the convenience and satisfaction of easy print-drying. 


The Parrish Sisters in Paris 


Tue Parrish Sisters, of St. Louis, are admirable 
photographers and indefatigable students. They are 
spending the winter in Paris, the French capital, study- 
ing the paintings in the Louvre, Luxembourg, Pan- 
theon, Petit Palais and other collections of art. They 
also spend much time in the open, observing the various 
types and characters of Paris, and skilfully interpreting 
them with the camera. They will return home before 
long with a trunkful of prizes, some of which may be 
shown at the forthcoming National Convention. 


Mr. Bodine En Tour 


AFTER having announced that the Sales Department 
of the Wollensak Optical Company had been merged 
with the Department of Promotion of Trade, Jan. 1, 
1915, and was thereafter in his personal charge, 
Mr. H. O. Bodine, well known to the trade, started off 
on along tour through the country. When he returns 
to his desk in Rochester, he will have visited every 
large dealer in photo-supplies in the United States, and 
the results will, doubtless, please the Wollensak firm, 
the dealers and those who use the goods. 


American Salon at Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


THE citizens of Mount Vernon, N.Y., many of whom 
are enthusiastic camerists, had an opportunity to see the 
Ninth American Salon, which was shown there February 
24, 25 and 26, at the Public Library. Great satisfaction 
was expressed by the visitors. 
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The Baltimore Camera Club 


THE annual election of officers of the Baltimore 

Camera Club, Inec., was held at the club rooms, 1121 
Bolton Street, on January tenth, 1913. The following 
officers and committees were installed for the coming 
year : 
” President, John D. Wade; vice-president, F. W. 
McAllister; secretary, Thos. C. Worthington, Jr.; 
treasurer, Geo. E. Kissell; House Committee, J. Lee 
Tormey, A. H. Goldsborough, M. Dougherty ; Entertain- 
ment Committee, A. H. Goldsborough, J. W. Howard, 
T. Stowe, Jr., Dr. J. E. Orrison, John P. Jones, Frank 
Morrow; Print-Committee, F. W. McAllister, E. M. 
Barker, J. A. Jenkle, A. R. Poole; Slide Committee, 
E. M. Barker, Geo. E. Kissell, Thos. C. Worthington, Jr. ; 
Press Committee, Thos. C.Worthington, Jr., T. Stowe, Jr., 
A. H. Goldsborough; Captain of Runs, A. H. Golds- 
borough. The club extends its best wishes to members 
of other camera clubs and also an invitation to visit its 
quarters when any of the members are in Baltimore. 
Meetings: First Friday of every month, business meet- 
ing; other Fridays, social meetings. 


Thos. C. Worthington, Jr., Secretary. 


President Townsend’s Proclamation 


Tue thirty-third annual Convention of the P. A. of 
A., which is to be held at Kansas City, July 21 to 26 in- 
clusive, ought to be the best ever held in America. 

At this early date it would be unwise to make any 
estimate as to the attendance, or to boast of what will 
happen in K, C. in July; but one thing may honestly 
be said by the most conservative and that is, the 1913 
Convention ought to be the best ever held by the Asso- 
ciation for the following reasons: 

First. It is to be held in the heart of the middle 
west, in a city second to none of its size in the world. 

Second. At atime when most photographers are not 
busy, and prosperity reigns supreme. Never before in 
the history of photography has the profession stood at a 
higher water-mark. 

Third. Every State Association in the Mississippi 
Valley has decided to hold its meetings in abeyance, and 
join in making the K. C. Convention an enormous suc- 
cess. Hundreds of photographers who have never be- 
fore attended a National Convention should lay plans 
to make this their summer-vacation. Special trains 
should be planned for transportation from all of the 
States, north, east, south, west and from the Middle 
States. 

Fourth. The officers or Executive Board are arrang- 
ing a program along practical lines which will appeal 
to every one in the profession, from a financial, artistic 
and technical standpoint. This embraces every live, 
wide-awake man in the business, big or little. Announce- 
ment of these arrangements will appear in detail later. 
Watch for them. 

Fifth. We have the undivided support of the manu- 
facturers, dealers and the photographic press, and this 
ensures thorough publicity. 

The entertainments will be managed entirely by the 
Local Committee. Among the important features pro- 
vided by this Committee will be an opportunity for every 
member to tour, in automobiles, the beautiful boule- 
vard-system of Kansas City. 

Let every photographer who is alive to the advance- 
ment of his own interests, as well as in the develop- 
ment of his own profession, now join hands and help 
boost this great Convention in July. 

President Townsend has received word from Illinois 





that there will be three train-loads from that State 
alone ; also word from the Colorado boys, that arrange- 
ments have been made with the Inter-Mountain Asso- 
ciation to hold its meeting in abeyance and join with 
the other State Associations in swelling the attendance 
of the National. The president desires to take this 
method to thank not only the [Illinois Association, but 
all who have acted in accordance with this spirit, particu- 
larly the officers of the various Associations, and would 
urge that they consider themselves a committee to 
arrange for the transportation of special parties. The 
size of Convention Hall makes it possible for the Exe- 
cutive Board to provide special headquarters for every 
State, and one afternoon will be left open on the pro- 
gram for meetings of the State Associations in various 
parts of the hall. These state-officers will be intro- 
duced at the opening meeting and, taking everything 
into consideration, the writer believes that the success of 
the 1913 Convention is already assured. 


CHARLEs F. TownsEnD, 
President P. A. of A. 


Felix Raymer in Dallas, Texas 


Tue friends of Felix Raymer will be interested to 
know that he has resigned his position as professor of 
art, lighting, posing and optics in the [Illinois College of 
Photography, where he has been for a number of years, 
for the purpose of accepting the position of chief opera- 
tor with the Studio de Luxe, Browne & Browne, pro- 
prietors, Dallas, Texas. 


James Foster Hathaway 


James F. Harwaway, of the well-known firm 
Sprague-Hathaway, Boston and West Somerville, Mass., 
passed away January 13, 1913, at his home, near Boston. 
He was born in Sutton, Mass., sixty-five years ago. He 
established the business of Sprague & Hathaway in 
small quarters at the corner of Beach St. and Harrison 
Ave., Boston, U.S. A., in 1874, and in 1878 moved the 
business to West Somerville, Mass., where it was merged 
into a corporation in 1890, and since that time has 
developed into an important industry. 

As president and founder of the Sprague-Hathaway 
Company, Mr. Hathaway was known throughout this 
country and abroad, and, with his associates in the firm, 
enjoyed the utmost confidence and respect of the mem- 
bers of the trade and the photographic profession every- 
where. He took an active interest in the photographers’ 
conventions, and when the first New England Convention 
of Photographers was held in Boston, many years ago, 
Mr. Hathaway contributed liberally to make that event 
a brilliant and memorable success. 

At the services, which took place at Mr. Hathaway’s 
late home, 88 College Ave., W. Somerville, January 16, 
there was a large gathering of business friends and 
representatives of the trade. Among the numerous 
expressions of sympathy received was a despatch from 
one of the foremost figures in the photographic industry, 
which we are privileged to print: 


RocueEsterR, N. Y., Jan. 14, 1913. 
Sprague-Hathaway Company : — 

News of Mr. Hathaway’s death just received. Permit 
me to express not merely my personal sympathy, but 
also regret at the loss of a man who has always had the 
respect, admiration and friendship of the entire photo- 
graphic trade. 

GEORGE EasTMAN. 
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A Simple Way to Color Photographs 


WHILE there are numerous forms of watercolors — 
blocks, cakes, tubes and bottles, there is one which, on 
account of its cheapness, and ease of obtaining beauti- 
ful effects, enjoys great popularity among amateurs. 
These are the ‘‘ Japanese Film-Colors,” which have been 
copyrighted. They have been used with eminent suc- 
cess, not only by capable workers, but by beginners 
without any previous experience. Those who use them 
for the first time, express astonishment at the remark- 
able ease and quickness with which charming effects 
may be obtained. They are used very extensively for 
coloring photographie prints, postcards, halftones and 
engravings, and should commend themselves to those 
who may be interested in the special watercolor contest, 
announced elsewhere in thisissue. Japanese film-colors 
may be purchased at any photo-supply dealer, or the 
makers, Japanese Watercolor Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Brooklyn Institute Photographic Department 


For the month of March, the Photographic Depart- 
ment of Brooklyn Institute has the following program : 

Monday, March 53 — Exhibition of Photographs by 
Paul Lewis Anderson. 

Tuesday, March + — W. H. Zerbe’s Class. 

Thursday, March 6—- C. H. White’s Class. 

Monday, March 10— Exhibition of Photographs by 
Paul Lewis Anderson. 

Tuesday, March 11 -—- W. H. Zerbe’s Class. 

Friday, March 14—- Demonstration by W. H. Zerbe. 

Tuesday, March 18—- W. H. Zerbe’s Class. 

Thursday, Mareh 20) — C. H. White’s Class. 

Tuesday, March 25 — W. H. Zerbe’s Class. 

Saturday, March 29 —— C. H. White’s Class. 

Monday, March :}1— Exhibition by W. H. Zerbe’s 
Class. 


The Illinois College of Photography 


Pror. ©. C. McCorkitt, who was instructor in the 
photo-finishing department about two years ago, has 
again taken a position on the faculty. 

Mr. Frank Catencamp. who took a course in photo- 
graphy the past summer and fall, is building an up-to- 
date studio in Marion, Wis. 

Mr. Harold Morton, of 1911, made the college a visit 
last month en route to Decatur, Ill., where he will take 
a position as photo-engraver on one of the daily news- 
papers. 


Lantern-Views in Color 


Tue Publisher is indebted to the makers of the 
‘“‘ Little Phostint Journeys” for a very delightful eve- 
ning. Placing our opaque projector on the table, we 
threw on the screen the set, ‘‘ Missions of the South- 
west,” Phostint Journey, Vol. XXIV, forty of the best 
examples of the famous old missions of California, 
Arizona and New Mexico. We were astonished to find 
that each picture rivaled the other in truthfulness and 
delicacy of color, taste in pictorial composition and 
general artistic effect. In these respects they equaled 
the most beautiful colored lantern-slides we had ever 
seen. It isa fact that a complete set of these exquisite 
color-reproductions of original photographs costs less 
than one high-class colored lantern-slide; and as to 
fragility and weight—there is none. The interested 
reader should procure a trial set, preferably one in a 
book-like, leather-backed box, selected from 36 volumes, 
a list of which can be had from any photo-supply 
dealer, or from the makers, the Detroit Publishing 
Co., Detroit, U.S. A. 





Camera vs. Typewriter 


SEVERAL of the executive departments at Washington 
have found the camera a useful adjunct in their routine 
work. All manner of documents are now photographed 
instead of being copied by typewriters. The work of 
the typewriting machine, so far as mere copying is con- 
cerned, is discontinued, for in less than a minute a fac- 
simile may be obtained of a document, to copy which 
the typist would take, perhaps, hours. 

Especially in the General Land Office has the camera 
been found extremely useful in work of this kind. 
Formerly, by the method of typewriting copies of land- 
records, forty patents were held to be a good day’s work. 
Now, by photographing them, as many as two hundred 
patents may be copied. 

The document to be copied is set up, a bulb is 
pressed, and the thing is done. No plates or films are 
used in this work, the medium being sensitized paper 
itself. 

When a new document or page of a book is run into 
position, the operation is accomplished with the aid of 
an electric motor. This motor unwinds from the five- 
hundred-foot roll of sensitized paper that portion which 
has just been exposed to the light, carries it to a devel- 
oping-solution beneath the camera, and, by the time the 
new sheet that has been brought into position has been 
exposed, the sheet immediately preceding it has been 
developed and automatically deposited in a tray at the 
end of the camera. When taken out of the “ hypo” the 
sheets are spread on racks to dry. — Exchange. 


Burglars Obtain Lenses and Cameras 


LENsEs and cameras are continually being stolen. 
This unfortunate condition will continue so long as there 
are “fences,” and so long as the purchaser, himself, is 
indifferent from what source he obtains his apparatus. 
He should be sufficiently scrupulous to patronize only 
honorable and respectable firms, ignoring the concerns 
whose methods of obtaining supplies are questionable. 

We report another loss of photographic lenses and 
supplies, this time the Northern Photo-Supply Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., being the victims. This firm reports 
to us the loss, the latter part of January, of a lot of 
lenses and cameras valued at over $300, although the 
loss was covered by burglar insurance. Among the 
articles missing are fourteen Liberty Extra-Rapid Group 
Lenses F/6, for plates 5 x 7 to 10x12. Each lens is 
numbered, and engraved as follows: Northern Photo- 
Supply Co., Minneapolis, Minn. & Fargo, N. Dak. 

Anyone obtaining information regarding the existence 
or sale of any of the lenses mentioned, will confer a 
favor by communicating with the above-named firm. 

In this connection the Obrig Camera Company of New 
York is notifying the trade that on Saturday morning, 
the twenty-fifth of January, the following were stolen 
from their store: No. 3A Folding Pocket Kodak, No. 
35186-A, fitted with Goerz Dagor Lens, Series IIT, No. 1A, 
No. 180117, and Volute Shutter; No. 3 Folding Pocket 
Kodak, No. 53469, fitted with Zeiss Kodak Lens No. 
1085088, and Compound Shutter; No.1 4x5 Film 
Premo, No. 3445. 

Any information or aid in apprehending the parties 
who offer them for sale, will be a benefit to the trade in 
general if given promptly to the company. 


**Rotogravure ”’ 


A NEW process called ‘‘ Rotogravure ” is being tried 
out by The Illustrated London News and Sketch and, 
through them, by Photography and Focus. Even in its 
present stage of development it is a wonderful art and 
no doubt its technique will be greatly improved. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others 
our readers may desire, will be furnished by us at 
the lowest market-prices. 

















Tue Art-TREASURES OF WASHINGTON. By Helen W. 
Henderson. Illustrated. Price, $3.00 net. Boston, 
U.S. A.: L. C. Page & Co., 1912. 

With praiseworthy enterprise, the Pages of Boston 
have added Washington, D. C., to their series of books 
describing the art-treasures of American cities. The 
art-contents of the Corcoran Gallery of Art, the National 
Gallery and Museum, the Capitol and the Library of 
Congress are described and criticized with intelligence, 
care and candor. The American reader will learn with 
pride that the works by native artists, as seen in Wash- 
ington, are comparable to those by the foremost living 
European masters. Much attention is paid by the 
author to the national collection of aboriginal pottery, 
which occupies a high place among work of this kind in 
the eyes of the world’s connoisseurs. Every reader who 
hopes to visit our national capital should familiarize 
himself with the contents of Miss Henderson’s book, the 
best on the subject yet written. 


THE PHotocrarHic Art DurRING THE YEAR 1912. 
Ein Jahrbuch fiir kiinstlerische Photographie. Llus- 
trated in photogravure and halftone. Edited by 
F. Matthies-Masuren, Size of volume, 9 x 11% 
inches. Price, paper-cover, $2.00. Postage, 25 cents. 
Halle a. S., Germany: Photographische Verlagsge- 
sellschaft. Supplied also by PHoro-Era, Boston, 
U.S, A., for $2.50, postpaid. 


The photographic annuals are unusually excellent 
this year —due, perhaps, to keenness of competition. 
Thus, the last current issue of this admirable German 
pictorial review is one of exceptional artistic importance. 
The choice, variety and beauty of the one hundred and 
seventy-five plates, one on a page, makes this edition 
one to be greatly desired by discriminating picture- 
lovers. The editor is to be highly complimented on 
obtaining such a brilliant array of masterpieces from the 
best sources, including, in an eminent degree, prints 
from the foremost workers of Austria-Hungary and 
Russia. Of the few Americans represented, Dwight A. 
Davis is honored by four superb achievements. Among 
the five full-page photogravures are two in violet-gray 
tint, exceedingly beautiful, ‘‘ Winterlandchaft,” by Georg 
Mayr, and “ Novembernebel im Hafen,” by Max May. 
The publishers are also to be thanked for their prodigal- 
ity, for the high quality of the plates— without an 
advance in price. The book cannot but impress even 
the advanced worker, and inspire him with a desire to 
attain similar heights of artistic achievement. 

The text is a worthy accompaniment of the illustra- 
tions, and consists of illuminating papers on the status 
of photographic art in Europe and America, and on 
esthetic topies, by writers of recognized authority. 


The Lumiere-Jougla 1913 Year-Book 


THE year-book, for 1913, published by the Union 
Photographique Industrielle Lumiére-Jougla Company, 
of Lyons, France, is the most important work of its kind 
in the French language. Its contents resemble that of 


the British Annual, and, although smaller in size and 
shape (pocket edition), it contains several individual 
features which commend themselves to the serious 





worker, the expert and specialist. Its wealth of 
processes, tables, formule and suggestions apply prin- 
cipally to the Lumiére-Jougla products, which are uni- 
versally admired for their excellence. There are also 
numerous articles written jointly by those brilliant inves- 
tigators, MM. Lumiére and M. Seyewetz, on photographic 
research-work; a table of the various mediums for 
staining and toning photographic plates, their physical 
aspect and use; use of all developing-agents, their 
character, constituency and chemical analysis ; also one 
on the principal bodies and substances employed in 
photography, their chemical nomenclature, molecular 
weight and use ; and another giving their names in six 
modern languages are particularly noteworthy. The 
chapter devoted to camera-lenses of all makes is at once 
useful, illuminating and comprehensive. The timely 
chapter on Autochrome Portraiture by flashlight, and 
how to build a flashlight cabinet for this kind of work, 
illustrated with diagrams (pages 35 to 39), will be 
appreciated by all autochrome practitioners. The 
methods presented to determine the speed of any shut- 
ter are simple, concise and reliable, as are also the direc- 
tions for photographing on fabrics, wood and other 
materials, and innumerable practical hints — all of value 
to the expert and the ordinary worker. 

The table of contents and alphabetical index com- 
prise thirty pages and indicate to a degree the wealth 
of material of this important little volume, which, 
throughout, is written in choice and easy French. The 
reader also obtains, incidentally, a fair idea of the ex- 
tent, variety and character of the photographic products 
of this firm, whose services in color-photography, alone, 
entitle it to a high place in photographic history. A 
copy of the volume, “ Agenda Lumiére-Jougla, 1913,” 
will be sent, postpaid, for twenty-five cents, by the 
Lumiére-Jougla Co., 75 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


The International Photo-Sales Co. 


TuHIs is a new corporation recently formed for the 
wholesale distribution of ‘a number of European photo- 
specialties, including the Ilford products (plates, papers 
and flat films), Cellofix Self-Toning Paper, Zeiss lenses, 
and Ica cameras (advertised in this issue). H. M. Ben- 
net, formerly with E. B. Meyrowitz, New York City, is 
general manager of this new company, also treasurer of 
the P.D.A. of A., and a man with great practical experi- 
ence in the photographic supply business. 


Lettering or Titles on Negatives 


My dear Mr. French: In reference to article on “ Titling 
Negatives,” it may interest your readers to know that a 
very easy way is to write the title, forward, on a piece of 
thin transparent celluloid with India ink, and paste it, 
with common mucilage, on the film side of the negative. 
When thoroughly dry, in at least forty-eight hours, the 
celluloid will come off readily, leaving the lettering on 
the film. This method does not injure the plate and the 
writing can be washed off at any time. 

Very truly yours, 
P. A. HEsse. 
Tenth Salon of Toronto Club 


Tue Toronto Camera Club, of Canada, will hold its 
tenth Salon April 28 to May 3, 1913, and invites all 
amateurs of recognized ability to send prints, to any of 
the following classes: Portraits, Landscapes, Genre and 
Marines. A gold medal or plaque for the best print ; 
also silver and bronze medals or plaques to the best two 
prints in each of the classes named. Prints, unframed, 
to be sent anonymously, real name and address in a 
separate envelope. For other information, address the 
secretary, Edward Y. Spurr, 2 Gould Street, Toronto. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Thirty Cents per Agate Line. Minimum Four Lines. MONEY MUST ACCOMPANY 
ALL ORDERS. Forms Close the Fifth of Each Month Preceding the Date of Issue 


PHOTO-ERA, 383 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 














FOR SALE— Seneca Camera, 4 x 5, No. 8, 11%4-inch exten- 
sion; Dynar lens, F/6, “'4-inch focus in Ibso Shutter giving speeds 
T. B. 1, 4, 4, Mo, 445, 450, “Yoo; Film Pack adapter 4x 5; six 
4 x 5 double plate holders, and carrying case —all in first-class 
condition. Price $40.00. E. L. C. Morse, 7411 Bond Avenue, 
Chicago. 


WANTED-— A pair of Condensing-Lenses (14-inch diameter), 
Anyone wishing to dispose at a bargain, will find a purchaser by 
addressing PHOTOGRAPHER, Box 55, Morse Hall, Ithaca, N.Y. 


HIGH-CLASS LANTERN-SLIDES made from any size 
films, plates or prints. Prices and bargain catalog of interest- 
ing slides, free. Sample slide, American Eagle, postpaid for 
fifteen 2-cent stamps. Bromide enlarging. Uri Mutrorp, Lan- 
tern-Slide Exchange, Corning, N. Y 


REQUESTS for Positions as Salesmen, Operators, etc.; 
also studios, photographic apparatus, etc., for sale or exchange, 
cannot be advertised in Puoto-ERA, unless accompanied by con- 
vinerng proofs of the ability, character and business-integrity of 
advertisers unknown to the publisher. 


MONEY IN PHOTOGRAPHY. I start amateurs making 
money at home, taking portraits; become professionals! Studio- 
secrets, retouching, etc., fully explained. Address: WELLS’ 
Srup10, East Liverpool, Ohio. 


HAVE your favorite photograph colored by an expert 
colorist, 4 x 5, 35 cents; 5x 7,50 cents; 6 x 8, 65 cents; 8 x 10, 
75 cents. Portraits and figures, prices on application. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. H. E. Sytvester, 68 Summer Street, Malden, 
Mass. 


THE WELLCOME PHOTOGRAPHIC EXPOSURE-REC- 
ORD AND DIARY, 1913. A complete manual of all printing- 
processes, developing, intensifying, reducing, etc. Full and 
extremely helpful treatise on exposure in all conditions, includ- 
ing photography at night, interiors, copying and enlarging. The 
exposure-calculator makes failure impossible. Postpaid for 50 
cents. PxHoTo-EraA, 383 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


WANTED— A position as operator and retoucher, in any 
of the New England States, particularly Massachusetts or Maine. 
Have had wide experience in large eastern studios. Satisfactory 
references given as to reliability and worth. Salary $25.00 per 
week. Address, A. H. W., care of PHoro-Era. 











FOR SALE — BARGAIN 


A well-equipped photo-studio in the best 
section of New York City, finest trade, two 
years’ lease, price $3500. To responsible 
parties we will be pleased to communicate 
fully. Address D. F. M., c/o Photo-Era. 


The “‘ TRIMSQUARE”’ Photo-Print Marker 


Made of thick transparent celluloid with lines on 
under surface and other unique features 
Indispensable for squaring prints before trimming 
Price 25c. Illustrated circular free 


FLEXIBLE RULER CO., 855 Niagara St., Buffalo, N.Y. 








Lantern -Slides Colored 
For 25c., 50c., 75c. or $1.00 


According to Amount of Work Required 
For trial-order, send slide and remittance to 
JULIAN M. COCHRANE, 165 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 





THE BOYD PRINTINC-FRAME 
Fitted with Boyd Adjustable Mask, Aluminum. A perfect printing- 
device for gaslight-papers only. Entirely new principle. Reduce 
your pictures to artistic proportions, easily adjusted to make different 
sized prints with white borders. Price, $2. Price of Mask alone, 
to be used in a 642 x 815 printing-frame, 75 cents. Sold by Geo. 
Murphy, Inc., 57 East 9th St., N.Y.; Havers & Fagan, 83 Nas- 
sau St., N.Y. ; Herbert & Huesgen Co., 311 Madison Ave., N.Y. 








INVALUABLE FOR BEGINNERS 
‘‘Why My Photographs Are Bad’’ 
By Charles M. Taylor, Jr. 

Fully illustrated with faulty pictures and complete 
explanations. Price, paper, 50 cents post-paid. With 

Pxoto-ErA 1 year, $1.65. 








NEW POSTCARD PRINTER 


A money-maker for every photo- 
fa grapher. Send $2 to-day and it 
fi will be sent to you by Parcel Post 
. without delay, charges paid 
Send Stamp for Bargain-List 


WILLOUGHBY & A SQUARE DEAL 
Broadway and 11th St., New York 
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SECOND-HAND LENSES 
ALL MAKES AND SIZES 


Work just as well as new ones. Send for our bargain-list 


St. Louis-Hyatt Photo-Supply Co. 
St. Louis, Missouri 











Publishers who 

3] 6 BUY PRINTS. 
List of their wants 

to each buyer of this book of 247 Money-Making ideas 


in OF We) » Miriam OF -V\/ 1) 0. Wa 


TELLS HOW TO MAKE PHOTOGRAPHY PAY. 
5th Edition. Sent postpaid for a dollar bill. 


FREE A. S. DUDLEY, Pub. Phindelghi, Pa, 





Pxoro-Era the Blue-Book of Photographie Advertising 
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